




The eagle has been Anheuser-Busch's corporate 
symbol since 1872 , when it was first incorporated 
into the company's logo and used on Anheuser - 
Busch's beet products. It was officially registered as 
a trademark in 1877. 

Through the years the majestic eagle has come 
to represent the company's heritage of pride and 
quality . 

Anheuser-Buschs interest in the eagle , however\ 
goes beyond its symbolic value. In 7976 , company 
funding helped the National Wildlife Federation 
purchase the Ferry Bluff Eagle Sanctuary in 
Wisconsin. The Sanctuary is dedicated to educa¬ 
tion and habitat protection. 
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“Our philosophy is based on the belief that the world we 
all share is given to us in trust. Evety choice we make J 
regarding the earth , air and ivciter is made with the obje 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH COMPANIES 


early 100 years ago—under the 
direction of our founder, Adolphus 
Busch—Anheuser-Busch made 
can be described as its first large- 
scale environmental effort by investigating 
uses for brewing by-products. 

Through the years our commitment 
to the environment has grown, and today 
it is an integral part of the way we do 
business. 

The ’90s have been proclaimed as 
the “Decade of the Environment”; we 
take pride in celebrating a “Century of 
the Environment.” 

This year’s annual report highlights 
some of the many ways we are working 
to preserve our natural environment. 
The message is simple: At Anheuser- 
Busch, our commitment to the environ¬ 
ment goes hand-in-hand with our uncom¬ 
promising commitment to quality. 


what 


five of preserving it for generations to come. That is our 


commitment 


August A. Busch III 
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1991 FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 



ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
COMPANIES, INC. 



(In millions, except per share, employee, shareholder and statistical data) 


YEAR ESDED DECEMBER 31, 

1991 

1990 

% CHANGE 

Barrels of beer sold. 

86.0 

86.5 

(.5) 

Sales . 

$12,634.2 

$11,611.7 

8.8 

Excise taxes. 

1.637.9 

868.1 

88.7 

Net sales. 

10.996.3 

10,743.6 

2.4 

Operating income . 

1.721.5 

1,599.0 

7.7 

Income before income taxes. 

1.520.6 

1,352.1 

12.5 

Net income. 

939.8 

842.4 

11.6 

Earnings per share: 




Primary. 

3.26 

2.% 

10.1 

Fully diluted. 

3.25 

2.95 

10.2 

Common stock dividends. 

301.1 

265.0 

13.6 

Per share. 

1.06 

.94 

12.8 

All taxes. 

2.470.6 

1,613.6 

53.1 

Capital expenditures . 

702.5 

898.9 

(21.8) 

Depreciation and amortization. 

534.1 

495.7 

7.7 

Weighted average shares outstanding: 




Primary. 

287.9 

284.6 

1.2 

Fully diluted. 

292.9 

289.7 

1.1 

Effective tax rate. 

38.2% 

37.7% 

.5 

Return on capital employed . 

12.6% 

12.3% 

.3 

Return on shareholders equity. 

23.2% 

24.9% 

(1.7) 

Fixed charge coverage. 

6.4 x 

5.1 x 

1.3 x 

FINANCIAL CONDITION AT DECEMBER 31 



Plant and equipment, net. 

$ 7,196.5 

$7,063.8 

1.9 

Total assets. 

9.986.5 

9,634.3 

3.7 

Long-term debt . 

2.644.9 

3,147.1 

(16.0) 

Common stock and other 




shareholders equity. 

4,438.1 

3,679.1 

20.6 

Total debt to total debt plus equity... 

37.39c 

46.1 <*o 

( 8 . 8 ) 

Number of full-time employees. 

44,836 

45,481 

(1.4) 

Number of common shareholders ... 

65,390 

65,991 

(. 9 ) 
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LETTER TO SHAREHOLDERS 


he past year was exceptionally challeng¬ 
ing—though ultimately successful—for 
Anheuser-Busch. 

1991 began with the doubling of the excise 
tax on beer. This increase, coupled with our 
normal price increase, resulted in a 10-12% 
higher price for a six-pack on the store shelf. 
For consumers used to seeing only minimal, 
lower-than-inflation price increases, 10-12% 
was a shock. The net result was a 2% decline 
in overall brewing industry sales volume. 


Financial Highlights 

Anheuser-Busch felt this decline, though 
not as seriously as most of our competitors, 
recording a one-half of one percent decline in 
beer volume. Despite this volume decline, we 
gained seven-tenths of one share point. Total 
beer volume was 86 million barrels, giving us 
a market share of 44.1%. 

Other performance measures also deserve 
highlighting. 

• Net income set another record, growing 
11.6% to S939.8 million. 

• Earnings per share grew 10.2% from 
S2.95 to S3.25—without the benefit of 
share repurchase. 

• Return on capital employed increased 
.3% to 12.6%, despite the outlay of 
S702.5 million of additional capital. 

• Debt to total capital decreased from 
46.1% to 37.3% due to the repayment of 
more than $500 million of previous borrow¬ 
ings. As a result of this repayment, interest 
coverage improved from 5.1x to 6.4x. 

Beer and Beer-Related Operations 

As 1 have indicated in the past, Anheuser- 
Busch remains committed to brewing as our pri¬ 
mary business. In 1991 we completed our 34th 
consecutive year as the world’s largest brewer. 

Today Anheuser-Busch produces three of 
the top five beer brands sold in the U.S., and 
in 1991—for the first time—we sold more 
light beer than any of our competitors. 

Despite the industry volume decline in 
1991, we believe that there is additional growth 
available in the domestic market and estimate 
an average annual growth rate of 1% for the 
industry through the 1990s. 


At Anheuser-Busch, our growth will come 
primarily from the strength of existing brands. 
This growth will be supported by increasing 
our marketing investments, particularly for 
our premium brands, which offer the greatest 
margins. Although we saw some 
trading down to popular-priced 
brands last year, we believe that 
premium brands will regain 
market share as the economy 
improves and the impact of the 
excise tax recedes. Consequently, 
we will emphasize our marketing 
support of the Budweiser and 
Michelob brand families. 

At the same time, we will maintain the image 
of the Busch and Natural families as the quality 
choice for more price-sensitive customers. These 
brands are especially good tactical tools in 
the current marketing environment because they 
offer a quality product for lower prices. Our 
price promotion policy remains the same: We 
will continue to match—but not exceed— 
competitive discounts. While our margins 
have been affected by the promotional pric¬ 
ing activity of our competitors in the last two 
years, we expect more stability in 1992. 

Profit growth will be further enhanced by 
our dedication to plant modernization and 
productivity improvement programs, as well 
as the implementation of modest price increases 
that reflect increases in our costs. 

In the latter part of the 1990s, the interna¬ 
tional market will offer an additional oppor¬ 
tunity for profitable growth in the beer business. 
During 1991 we renegotiated our license agree¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom to take more 
direct control of marketing and distribution 
activities. A similar effort is underway in Japan. 

International beer sales have increased 44% 
this past year, resulting in a 65% increase in 
profits from international operations. 

We are carefully developing the knowledge 
base and talent needed for future growth in 
the international arena. It is likely that 
Anheuser-Busch will make a direct invest¬ 
ment outside the U.S. within the decade. But 
because of the regional nature of the beer 
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business, we will evaluate opportunities very 
carefully in order to ensure the best strategic 
and financial return. 

Metal Container Corporation continues to 
emphasize quality and productivity through¬ 
out its operation with a Total 
Quality Management program 
started two years ago. The com¬ 
pany now competes successfully 
for both Anheuser-Busch and 
outside business. Metal Con¬ 
tainer Corporation, which 
ranks number one in quality 
and is the low-cost producer in 
its industry, increased its profit 
contribution 71<fo in 1991. Additional soft drink 
volume and further manufacturing efficiencies 
will provide future growth opportunities. 


Food Operations 

For the past several years, Campbell Taggart 
has focused on margin improvements 
through plant modernizations and distribu¬ 
tion system efficiencies. These efforts have 
resulted in a fivefold improvement in profit 
margin and a doubling of our return on capi¬ 
tal invested since 1984. 

More recently, we have focused on volume 
and product development. Campbell Taggart 
was chosen by several restaurant chains to be 
the regional—or in some cases, national- 
supplier of sandwich buns, bread sticks, 
croissants and pizza dough. At the same 
time, the rollout of IronKids bread—which 
has the nutrients of enriched white bread and 
the same fiber as whole wheat bread—has 
effectively introduced a whole new category 
to the grocery shelf. The success of IronKids 
indicates there are still opportunities in the 
value-differentiated branded products seg¬ 
ment, which delivers higher margins. 

Eagle Snacks made headlines in 1991, achiev¬ 
ing recognition as a major player in the snack 
food industry. The national rollout of tortilla 
chips helped boost sales volume over 25%. 
Long recognized for its quality products, 
Eagle now has come of age with the volume 
and market share trends necessary to make a 
positive contribution to Anheuser-Busch 
profits in the near future. 


Management of our snack operation has been 
more closely aligned with that of Campbell 
Taggart by moving Eagle’s headquarters to 
Dallas, where Campbell Taggart is based. 
Eagle will be able to benefit from the 
know ledge and efficiencies of our other food 
operation as it enters a new phase of long¬ 
term profitable growth. 

Entertainment Operations 

The addition of the Sea World parks to 
our Busch Gardens operations makes Busch 
Entertainment the second-largest theme park 
operator in the U.S. and a major business 
segment for Anheuser-Busch. 

While the recession and lower tourism 
adversely affected profits in 1991, the summer- 
long “Yellow Ribbon” tribute to military per¬ 
sonnel bolstered attendance and provided 
incremental in-park spending. 

We are well aware that the theme park bus¬ 
iness is a cyclical operation, and we will con¬ 
tinue to introduce appropriate promotional 
activities with this in mind. In order to keep 
both the Sea World and Busch Gardens parks 
fresh and appealing to new and repeat visi¬ 
tors, we have committed more than $125 mil¬ 
lion in capital improvement and new 
attractions for these facilities. 

Included in our capital plans for several 
Sea World parks is our most popular attrac¬ 
tion anywhere: a display of our world-famous 
Clydesdales. These gentle giants help strengthen 
the association between the quality image of 
Anheuser-Busch and Sea World. Quality is as 
important in our entertainment operations as 
it is in our other businesses. More than 18 
million people visited our Busch Entertain¬ 
ment facilities in 1991, and their overall 
experience directly selected and supported 
Anheuser-Busch’s quality reputation. 

Corporate Values 

At Anheuser-Busch, we adhere to several 
key values. 

First is our unwavering commitment to 
quality in everything we do. At Anheuser- 
Busch, quality is more than a way of simply 
positioning products to the consumer. It is an 
overall concern with doing everything in the 
best way possible. 

We firmly believe that our century-long heri- 
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tage of quality is the main ingredient in our 
continuing success. Often in today’s world, 
companies sacrifice quality in order to produce 
products at less cost. At Anheuser-Busch, we 
are convinced that while this may produce 
positive short-term results, in the long term it 
works to a company’s disadvantage. Nothing 
replaces quality as a competitive edge. 

We are well aw'are that a quality reputation 
is acquired over time and only with great 
effort. For that reason, we will never com¬ 
promise in any way the reputation of quality 
that we have developed over many years. 

Our second key value is our belief that 
beer is an enjoyable and healthful American 
tradition. We actively defend the rights of the 
millions of responsible consumers to drink 
beer in moderation as well as our right to 
market our products. 

At the same time, we recognize that the abuse 
of any alcohol beverage is detrimental to 
individuals and the community. For many years, 
we have developed and supported effective 
programs aimed at curbing abuse and elimi¬ 
nating underage drinking. Unlike many of 
the measures advocated by our critics—which 
penalize all consumers, not just abusers—our 
programs are designed to educate consumers 
so that they can make responsible choices. 

Our marketing programs are designed to 
appeal to adults of legal drinking age and 



we will resist efforts to impose additional 
regulations or bans on beer advertising. Such 
actions would unfairly stigmatize both the 
product and the millions of consumers who 
drink beer responsibly. There is simply no 
evidence of a relationship 
between advertising and abuse 
of beer products. 

Third, Anheuser-Busch 
believes in doing its part to enrich 
the communities in which it 
operates. In 1991, the company 
and its charitable foundations 
donated more than $25 million, 
or approximately 1.6% of its 
pretax income, to educational, civic and social 
organizations. The company supports model 
programs dealing with inner city youth, 
minority scholarships and the homeless. 

We have long believed that we bear a 
responsibility to give something back to the 
communities whose support has ensured our 
success through the years. We are grateful to 
the millions of loyal consumers who have 
made Anheuser-Busch products their first 
choice in the marketplace. Our ability to pro¬ 
vide assistance to those in need is a result of 
consumer acceptance of our products through 
the years, and our support of numerous edu¬ 
cation, civic and social organizations is one 
way for us to say “thank you.” 


(Cofcmi ** 1 ) 
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HUBBS-SEA W ORLD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
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Using sophisticated software, researchers in Alaska record 
and analyze the sounds of fishing boats as they fish for black 
cod. Killer whales , having learned to recognize the unique 
sounds of the long-line fishermen's reels and machinery , rush 
to the boats and strip the fish from the long-lines. In frustra¬ 
tion, fishermen sometimes shoot the whales. 

Through their experiments, researchers hope to find ways 
to modify or quiet the machinery to protect the whales. 

- This study is but one of dozens currently being conducted 
by the Hubbs-Sea World Research Institute\ an independent 
nonprofit research foundation dedicated to helping humans 
'* understand the marine environment. 

tjM 

The association with Sea World is beneficial to the institute, 
iich is adjacent to the San Diegi park, as it provides access 
the park's marine mammals and use of its facilities. 

Institute research often plays a key role in providing the foun¬ 
dation for legislation, environmental management decisions and 
conservation programs that protect marine resources. 
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Finally, Anheuser-Busch is committed to 
preserving our natural heritage. As you have 
already noted, the theme of our 1991 annual 
report is environmental stewardship. 
Anheuser-Busch is proud of the story it has 
to tell in this area, where we have been active 
for nearly 100 years. At the same time, we 
recognize that there is still much more to be 
done, and we are committed to continuing to 
improve our environmental record. 

Today our efforts cover the entire spectrum 
of environmental activities, from recycling as 
much aluminum as we use to program spon¬ 
sorships such as Operation Brightside; from 
incorporating energy reclamation facilities in 
our brew-eries to support of wildlife programs 
such as Ducks Unlimited; and from endan¬ 
gered species breeding programs to a widely 
recognized brewery composting project as an 
alternative to landfills. 

To better monitor our many environmental 
efforts and to identify additional actions the 
company can take, the Board of Directors has 
appointed a senior-level Environmental Policy 
Committee. The appointment of this group is 
a highly visible demonstration of the importance 
we attach to environmental responsibility. 

1 hope it is clear that our commitment to the 
environment goes hand-in-hand with our com¬ 
mitment to quality. It is more than a series of 
programs. It is a way of doing business. And 
we believe that active concern about the environ¬ 
ment will become a hallmark of corporate 
leadership as we move into the 21st century. 

Board Changes 

Lewis Preston has been elected president of 
the World Bank and will no longer be able to 
serve on our Board. While we wish him well 
in his new responsibilities, we will miss his 
insightful counsel. 

We are pleased to welcome William Webster, 
a St. Louis native, to fill the vacancy left by 
Mr. Preston. Judge Webster brings broad and 
distinguished experience to the Board, having 
served as a federal judge, director of the FBI 
and director of the CIA. He is currently a 
partner in the law firm of Milbank, Tweed, 
Hadley and McCloy and is located in their 

Washington, D.C., office. 

* * * 


As I said at the beginning of this letter, 1991 
was a challenging year for Anheuser-Busch. Our 
concerns were heightened by the daily news¬ 
paper reports of companies in the midst of 
restructuring, downsizing and closing plants. 

We believe that one of the keys to success 
in this environment is a recognition of the need 
to actively respond to changing conditions. 

We realize that past success does not guarantee 
future success. Therefore, we do not compla¬ 
cently take success for granted. I nstead, we have 
continued to grow by adapting to the evolving 
business environment through the development 
of new products, innovative marketing pro¬ 
grams and operational advancements. 

Our plan for the future is simple: We will 
continue to do what we know best. This 
means that we will not be pursuing further 
diversification. We believe that our four basic 
businesses—beer, food, packaging and 
entertainment—provide excellent potential 
for future growth without venturing beyond 
our primary expertise. To ensure that this 
growth is profitable, the company invests 
several hundred million dollars annually so 
that facilities produce tomorrow’s products 
more efficiently than they produce today’s. 

We have followed this strategy in the recent 
past, and it has proven sound and profitable 
to our shareholders. We have no reason to 
think that it will be less effective in the 
future. By remaining faithful to our proven 
business philosophy, w-e expect to continue 
our winning tradition for many years to come. 



August A. Busch III 

Chairman of the Board and President 

February 4, 1992 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH COMPANIES 

CORPORATE MISSION STATEMENT 

nheuser-Busch’s corporate mission 
statement provides the foundation 
for strategic planning for the com¬ 
pany’s businesses. 

The fundamental premise of the mission 
statement is that beer is and always will be 
Anheuser-Busch’s core business. In the 
brewing industry, Anheuser-Busch’s goals 
are to extend its position as the world’s 
leading brew-er of quality products; increase 
its share of the domestic beer market to 
50% by the mid-1990s; and increase its 
presence in the international beer market. 

In non-beer areas, .Anheuser-Busch’s exist¬ 
ing businesses in food products, packaging 
and entertainment will continue to be 
developed. These operations deliver pro¬ 
ducts or services of superior quality; 
enhance Anheuser-Busch’s beer business 
or benefit from the company’s beer opera¬ 
tions; and represent opportunities to which 
Anheuser-Busch can add significant value. 




In 1988, an Anheuser-Busch donation to the Rocky 
Mountain Elk Foundation helped that organization establish 


the North American Habitat Fund. By 1991, this initial 
contribution had resulted in the permanent conservation 
of more than 400,000 acres of irreplaceable wildlife habitat. 
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OPERATION BRIGHTSIDE 

In Houston, a vacant lot /tiled with debris becomes a 
playground filled with laughing children. In St. Louts, a 
sea of freshly planted yellow daffodils transforms a drab 
interstate into a scenic byway. 

In these two cities, as well as 10 other communities 
where Anheuser-Busch breweries are located, citizens are 
taking city clean-up problems into their own hands, 
thanks to an innovative urban beautification program 
supported by Anheuser-Busch. 

The program. Operation Brightside, is based on a 
public/private partnership designed to involve citizens in 
cleaning up their cities and, more importantly, in work¬ 
ing to keep them clean. 

Anheuser-Busch has been actively involved in Operation 
Brightside's St. hints program since its inception in 
1981, eventually expanding the concept to all its brewery 
cities. Company funding is provided for community-wide 
clean-ups, youth employment, neighborhood recycling pro¬ 
grams and beautification projects. 

And the efforts are paying off. the nonprofit organi¬ 
zation annually collects 100 million pounds of refuse 
through its work with 80,00!) neighborhood volunteers. 
Millions of pounds of aluminum, paper, glass and plas¬ 
tic have been recycled through Operation Brightside's 
recycling programs, making the urban environment a 
better place to live. 
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The mission statement also sets forth 
Anheuser-Busch’s belief that the corner¬ 
stones of its success are a commitment to 
quality and maintaining the highest stan¬ 
dards of honesty and integrity in its deal¬ 
ings with all stakeholders. 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
During 1991, Anheuser-Busch Companies 
and its charitable foundations contributed 
more than S25 million to nonprofit organ¬ 
izations. These contributions were focused 
in three primary areas. 

Alcohol Issues 

Anheuser-Busch supports independent 
scientific research to study the problems of 
alcoholism and alcohol abuse. More than 
$1.5 million was contributed in 1991 to 
such organizations as the Alcoholic 
Beverage-Medical Research Foundation in 
Baltimore, Md., and the Alcohol Research 
Center at UCLA. 

Minority Development 
Anheuser-Busch supports many organi¬ 
zations that work for minority economic 
development, preservation of cultural 
heritage, educational opportunities and 
leadership development. 

As the founder and national sponsor of 
the Lou Rawls Parade of Stars telethon, 
Anheuser-Busch has helped raise more 
than $98 million for the United Negro 
College Fund since 1980. 

Anheuser-Busch is also the largest cor¬ 
porate supporter of the National Hispanic 
Scholarship Fund, having provided more 
than 6,700 scholarships and $14 million in 
support since 1981. In 1991, Anheuser-Busch 
contributed $1.5 million to the NHSF and 
held a variety of fundraising events includ¬ 
ing “Juventud Divino Tesoror a telethon 
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on Hispanic television station Telemundo, 
and a celebrity golf tournament series. 

In the Asian Pacific American commu¬ 
nity, Anheuser-Busch supports a wide range 
of organizations, including the Asian Pacific 
Women’s Network, Asian Business Associa¬ 
tion, Chinese for Affirmative Action and 
National Korean Scholarship Federation. 

Community Support 
Anheuser-Busch is actively involved in 
the communities where it operates breweries 
and other major facilities. The company 
supports local nonprofit organizations, 
including the United Way, American Red 
Cross, social service agencies, arts and cul¬ 
tural groups, health care institutions, 
youth groups and colleges and universities. 

As the theme of this annual report indi¬ 
cates, Anheuser-Busch also remains com¬ 
mitted to protecting and preserving the 
environment. In 1991 the company intro¬ 
duced national TV and print ads that 
focus on these efforts. 

In addition, through the Anheuser-Busch 
Employee Volunteer Grant Program, the 
company recognizes employees who 
actively volunteer their services to non¬ 
profit organizations by making grants to 
these organizations. The company also 
offers an employee Matching Gift Pro¬ 
gram for educational institutions. 

CONSUMER AWARENESS 
AND EDUCATION 
Anheuser-Busch has long believed that 
it is in the company’s best interest, and in 
the interest of society as a whole, to play 
an important role in the fight against the 
abuse of alcohol beverages. 

While the company’s efforts were 
already the most extensive in the industry, 
they were enhanced dramatically in 1989 
by the creation of the Department of Con¬ 
sumer Awareness and Education. 

The group has a twofold mission: to use 
awareness and education as primary tools 
in the battle against alcohol abuse and to 
aggressively defend the right of brewers 
and beer consumers to make and enjoy 


beer without the fear of being unfairly 

stigmatized. 

Current activities of the group include: 

• The “Know When To Say When” adver¬ 
tising campaign, which features such 
celebrities as football’s Dan 
Marino, auto racing’s Scott 
Pruett and entertainers 
George Strait and Norm 
Crosby. In addition to rein¬ 
forcing responsible drinking, 
the campaign specifically 
addresses drunk driving and 
underage drinking, generat¬ 
ing hundreds of millions of 
consumer impressions each year. 

• Two additional advertising campaigns 
w'hich highlight the company’s alcohol 
awareness efforts. The first commercial 
describes Anheuser-Busch’s “Family 
Talk About Drinking” program, which 
offers parents of young children guidance 
when discussing alcohol and highlights 
the company’s stand against underage 
drinking. A second commercial, “The 
People of A-B,” uses employees from 
Anheuser-Busch to underscore the need 
for personal responsibility. 

• Grass-roots programs designed to combat 
alcohol abuse. These programs are imple¬ 
mented at the local level by Anheuser- 
Busch wholesalers and retailers. Programs 
include: TIPS training for retail servers; 
“I’m Driving,” which encourages the 
use of designated drivers; “Alert Cab,” 
which provides safe rides home; the 
informative videotape, “Your Alcohol 
IQ”; “Good Sport,” which promotes 
responsible spectator behavior at sport¬ 
ing events; “Family Talk About Drink¬ 
ing”; and a safe boating program. 

• Support for groups dedicated to fighting 
alcohol abuse through research, awareness 
and education, such as the Inter- 
Association Task Force on Alcohol 
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Issues; the NCAA Foundation, a National 
Intra-Fraternity Foundation; the Flealth 
Education Foundation; and BACCFIUS, 
a campus responsibility organization. 



At a meeting held in December 1991, repre¬ 
sentatives of the alcohol 
beverage industry—including 
Anheuser-Busch— met with 
the Surgeon General to dis¬ 
cuss the subject of underage 
drinking. While recognizing 
that health benefits are not 
relevant to the underage 
drinking issue, Anheuser- 
Busch and The Beer Institute 
emphasized that as a matter of public 
policy it was important to consider the grow¬ 
ing body of scientific evidence which most 
recently found that moderate consumption 
of alcohol beverages produced certain kinds 
of health benefits. The two studies were 
conducted by researchers at Harvard Medical 
School and the University of Auckland 
(New Zealand) and were published in two 
prestigious medical journals in 1991. 

Efforts such as those undertaken by the 
Department of Consumer Awareness and 
Education are designed to extend recent 
decreases in all major indicators of alco¬ 
hol abuse. 


INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 
Anheuser-Busch Companies has always 
taken a leadership role in addressing issues 
that can have a major impact on the com¬ 
pany and its stakeholders. The company’s 
Industry and Government Affairs Depart¬ 
ment monitors legislative and regulatory 
developments at the national, international 
and local levels. Working with professional 
lobbyists, employees, wholesalers, retailers 
and America’s 80 million beer drinkers, 
the company is well prepared to address 
today’s political challenges. 

Political Developments 
The federal excise tax on beer was increased 
by 100% (to $18 a barrel) effective January 1, 
1991, as required by the Budget Reconcilia¬ 


tion Act of 1990. Although the final increase 
w'as one quarter of what had originally been 
proposed, it added an estimated $1.7 bil¬ 
lion to the taxes paid by the beer industry 
and its consumers. The tax hike contributed 
to industry-wide sales declines which led to 
a loss of an estimated 31,000 brewing-related 
jobs during 1991. Additionally, reduced 
sales generated other losses for the govern¬ 
ment and for the economy of approxi¬ 
mately $1 billion, essentially offsetting all 
but about $700 million of the excise tax 
increase. These impacts precluded any seri¬ 
ous congressional consideration of addi¬ 
tional excise tax proposals during the first 
session of the 102nd Congress. 

Excise taxes continue to be an issue in 
the states. Due to extraordinary budget 
deficits, 35 states raised some form of tax 
in 1991, adding more than $16 billion in 
new revenues, a record. Despite the severe 
budget crises and the raft of new revenues, 
California was the only state to raise beer 
excise taxes, from four cents to 20 cents 
per gallon. Twenty-one other attempts to 
raise beer excise taxes were defeated. 
Anheuser-Busch played a leadership role 
in opposing such taxes because they fall 
most heavily on working men and women 
who already pay their fair share of taxes. 

Federal legislation to require beer, wine 
and liquor advertising to carry warning 
messages similar to those seen in tobacco 
ads was re-introduced in 1991. While no 
substantive action occurred on this bill, 
the subject of beer advertising was the 
focus of considerable attention by the 
Surgeon General and certain federal agencies. 
Nineteen states considered some form of 
advertising restriction in 1991, but none of 
them were enacted. The weight of available 
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scientific evidence overwhelmingly supports 
Anheuser-Busch’s position that alcohol 
advertising does not cause consumption or 
abuse. Studies and poll data also show that 
improved education and law enforcement— 
as opposed to government-controlled 
warnings in advertisements—are effective 
solutions to the problems of underage 
drinking, drunk driving and other forms 
of alcohol abuse. Anheuser-Busch con¬ 
tinues to w'ork hard in these areas, and we 
are confident that w’e can promote our 
products in an environment sensitive to 
the problem of underage drinking and 
other forms of abuse. 

Federal and state government activity on 
environmental issues remained high in 
1991. In response to a growing national 
concern about solid w'aste reduction, 
proposals for mandatory deposits on 
beverage containers received increased 
attention. A national mandatory deposit 
law as well as the Resource Conservation 
and Recovery Act, an omnibus solid waste 
management law, were considered by Con¬ 
gress in 1991. Neither bill passed and both 
will be under consideration again in 1992. 

Forced deposit laws were also considered 
by 27 states during the year, but all were 
defeated. Anheuser-Busch continues to 
oppose such measures because they lead to 
drastically higher prices for consumers, are 
ineffective in reducing solid waste (since 
beverage containers make up only 2.5% of 
the solid waste stream by volume) and 
detract from comprehensive, multimaterial 
recycling programs that will be needed as 
our country enters the 21st century. 

Anheuser-Busch has a long-standing 
commitment to conserving the environ¬ 
ment. In 1991, the company’s recycling 
subsidiary, Anheuser-Busch Recycling 
Corporation, achieved a milestone by recy¬ 
cling the equivalent of more than 100% of 
Anheuser-Busch cans that are sold. 

In addition, efforts continue to be made 
to find ways to minimize the impact of all 



For more than half a century, the 
Thick-hilled Parrot has been extinct in its native land, 
the l nited Slates. Known for its green feathers, bright 
red head and flashing yellow strifes under its wings, the 
parrot fed victim to rapid reduction of its forest habitat, 
illegal hunting and trapping for the pet trade. 

Hut now. thanks to the efforts of the Raptor 
Rehabilitation and Propagation Project, the species 
may get a second chance. Efforts are currently under¬ 
way to reintroduce parrots bred in captivity to their 
historical range in Arizona. 

The Raptor Project, located near St. Louis, is dedi¬ 
cated to preserving birds of prey of all types, including 
parrots, eagles, hawks, falcons, ospreys , vultures, 
condors and owls. Established in 19 77 under the 
direction of the W ashington l 'niversity Tyson Research 
Center, the Raptor Project is supported in part by 
donations from A nheuser-Rusch. 

In addition, the St. Louis brewery serves as a pro¬ 
tected nesting area for endangered peregrine falcons. 
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Anheuser-Busch brewing activities on the 
environment. A restatement of the company’s 
policy and approach can be found in “A 
Pledge and a Promise” brochure, available 
by writing Anheuser-Busch Companies, 

Department of Industry and 
Government Affairs, One 
Busch Place, St. Louis, 

MO 63118. 

HUMAN RESOURCES 
Anheuser-Busch Compa¬ 
nies’ commitment to quality 
is reflected not only in its 
products, but also in its 
people. The company recog¬ 
nizes the importance of human resources 
in the continued growth and success of its 
business operations and is dedicated to 
providing its employees with financially 
rewarding work and with continuing 
opportunities for personal development. 

Corporate Human Resources focuses on 
identifying and implementing human 
resource programs that are necessary to 
accomplish business objectives. To that 
end, the company’s human resources poli¬ 
cies and programs are designed to create 
an environment of mutual respect and 
open, two-way communication. 

To encourage communication and facili¬ 
tate employee well-being, the company has 
implemented a number of innovative pro¬ 



grams, including annual face-to-face com¬ 
munications meetings between senior 
management and employees at all major 
locations; Personnel Communications, a 
confidential way for employees to resolve 
job-related concerns; and an employee 
assistance program, which helps employees 
and family members cope with personal 
problems. In addition, the company 
understands the workplace/family issues 
faced by many of its employees and will 
continue to look at programs and policies 
that address them. 

The company also believes that continu¬ 
ing education can help managers meet the 
increasingly complex challenges presented 
by today’s business environment. There¬ 
fore, a curriculum of management 
development programs similar to those 
offered by top universities is presented for 
all levels of management. 

In February 1991, the company reached 
agreement with the International Brother¬ 
hood of Teamsters on a three-year national 
labor contract covering the great majority 
of production and maintenance employees 
at its breweries. Subsequently, the com¬ 
pany came to terms with all of the other 
unions representing brewery employees. 
The company’s relationship with the 
unions representing its employees 
remains excellent. 


OZARK RIVERWAYS CHALLENGE 



Missouri's (hark Scenic Riverwa\s is a one-of-a-kind national 
park, c omprised of a beautiful network of small rivers which 
are peaceful, clear and perfect for fishing and float trips. 

I 'njortunatch, an abundance of litter left by inexperienced 
or ill-prepared canoeists was beginning to mar the natural 
beauty of the waterways. Concerned for the future of the 
area and its wildlife, Anheuser-Busch decided to help. 

The result was the Ozark Riveru>ays Challenge, an anti- 
litter program developed in cooperation with the National 
Park Service and canoe concessionaires. The focus of the 
program involved providing a mesh littei bag to everyone 
who rented a canoe. Canoeists were also exposed to high visi¬ 
bility messages to encourage the use of the bags and the recy¬ 
cling of aluminum. Since its inception, the program has 
been expanded to recreational areas in other fxirts of the 
state, helping to preserve the natural beauts of Missouri's 
wilderness for generations to come. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 

nheuser-Busch, Inc., which began 
operations in 1852, ranks as the world’s 
largest brewer and has held the position 
of industry leader in the U.S. since 1957. 
More than four out of every 10 beers sold 
in the U.S. are Anheuser-Busch products. 

In 1991, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. sold 86 
million barrels, a decrease of .5^6 com¬ 
pared to 1990 sales of 86.5 million barrels. 
This sales decline was related to a con¬ 
sumer price increase averaging 11%, prin¬ 
cipally resulting from the 100% increase in 
the federal excise tax that became effective 
on January 1, 1991. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. increased its market 
share in 1991 with sales volume representing 
approximately 44.1% of total brewing 
industry sales (including imports and non¬ 
alcohol) as estimated by The Beer Institute, 
compared with 43.4% the previous year. 


Th rough the years, the Budiue 
synonymous with quality and the KingjofBeers. They made their 
first appearance for Budweiser in 1933, when August A. Busch, Jr. 
gave a hitch to his father to celebrate the repeal of Prohibition. 
Today the company perpet uates this sta tely breed of horse. 
Between 15 and 20 foals are born each year. 
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BREWERY EXVIROX A 1EXTAI. AWARD 

What does it take to win the prestigious Award for 
Distinguished Service in Environmental Planning ? 

As a recipient, the company's 12th and newest 
brewery in Fort Collins, Colo., knows. The design 
oj the brewery and its operations is consistent with 
the company's commitment to make environmental 
responsibility a key criterion in the way it does 
business. The facility is designed to have as little 
impact as possible on Colorado's pristine mountain 
beauty. Reasons cited for the award included: 

• l se of natural gas. which has the lowest impact 
on air quality of all available fuels. 

• A land application system which requires only 
10% of the energy needed by traditional waste- 
water treatment systems. Iligli organic waste 
streams are used to grow alfalfa. 

• Recycling brewing materials to produce animal 
feed and industrial fuel alcohol. 

• Seeming more water rights than needed and 
donating the rights to Fort Collins to alleviate 
residents' concerns about water shortages. 

• A donation to the Peregrine Fund, the most 
sophisticated peregrine falcon breedingand research 
laboratory in the world. The donation, which 
allowed the laboratory to expand and relocate to 
Idaho, was made when it was discovered that a 
needed highway interchange would have to be 
constructed too near the laboratory. 


Net sales of the company’s brewing 
operations rose to $7.42 billion, a 1.7°?b 
increase over 1990 net sales of $7.29 
billion. Additionally, the company paid 
federal and state beer excise taxes of 
$1.64 billion in 1991 compared with 
$868.1 million in 1990. Due to the 
100 9 ’o increase in the federal excise tax, 
total excise taxes now approximate the 
company’s operating profit. 

The foundation of the company’s past 
success and future growth is based on 
product quality, a comprehensive mar¬ 
keting effort, a solid wholesaler distri¬ 
bution system, and the most dedicated, 
professional employees in the industry. 

Anheuser-Busch remains firmly 
committed to product quality, which 
has been the fundamental, irreplacea¬ 
ble ingredient in its successful perfor¬ 
mance for more than 100 years. The 
company continues to emphasize the 
quality and value of each of its beer 
brands in its marketing efforts. While a 
traditional, all-natural brewing process 
is used, modern technology is also 
employed to ensure the quality and 
consistency of the company’s products. 

Productivity improvement efforts are 
one way that the company controls 
costs while maintaining quality. By 
finding new and innovative ways to 
increase efficiencies, the company is 
able to make better use of its resources 
and thereby increase volume at lower 
cost. Anheuser-Busch also works with 
its suppliers to lightweight its packag¬ 
ing materials, which results in the use 
of less natural resources. 

During the last 10 years, Anheuser- 
Busch employees have made substantial 
efforts to find better ways to do their 
jobs without compromising quality. In 
addition, the company has an aggres¬ 
sive capital investment program. 
Together, these activities have generated 
total expense reductions of $650 million. 
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In addition, the employee suggestion 
program has been very successful in 
identifying new cost reduction oppor¬ 
tunities in the breweries. In 1991, 
approximately 4,300 suggestions were 
received, a participation rate of more 
than 39°7b. 

Anheuser-Busch also works in part¬ 
nership with the wholesaler family to 
develop ways to improve wholesaler 
volume grow'th and profitability 
through productivity. 

Products/Marketing Strategy 

The hallmarks of beer as a con¬ 
sumer beverage are quality, flavor, 
drinkability, convenience and thirst¬ 
quenching properties. All of these fit 
well with the increasingly active, 
health-conscious and family-oriented 
lifestyle of the American consumer. 
More than 80 million Americans regu¬ 
larly drink beer. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc.’s naturally 
brewed brands include 14 beer brands, 
a nonalcohol brew and three high- 
quality imports. 

During 1991, Anheuser-Busch set 
four strategic objectives for 1992. Key 
among these is to grow the company’s 
premium brands. In order to do so, the 
company intends to focus on the Bud- 
weiser family of brands; put renewed 
emphasis on the Michelob family, 
including an expansion of test market¬ 
ing for Michelob Golden Draft and 
Michelob Golden Draft Light; and 
build on the success of O’Doul’s—a 
nonalcohol brew—by putting addi¬ 
tional support behind the brand. 

Other objectives for the coming year 
include improving the profitability of 
sub-premium-priced brands, increasing 
productivity efforts and continuing to 
adapt to the changing business 
environment. 


Despite the sluggish performance of 
the beer industry in 1991, Anheuser- 
Busch brands overall did very well. 

The entire Budweiser family benefitted 
from a record-breaking Bud Summer 
Promotion, which featured 
“The Search for Bud Man.” 

In addition, Budweiser intro¬ 
duced a new advertising 
campaign in October 1991, 
updating its “Nothing Beats 
a Bud” theme with a new con¬ 
sumer focus. The campaign 
also points out that Budweiser 
is the only beer with “a taste 
as genuine as the people who drink it.” 
Bud Dry followed its record-breaking 
introductory year with a solid month- 
to-month growth in its second year. It 
continued to gain new drinkers with its 
unique product taste characteristics and 
its popular “Why Ask Why?” cam¬ 
paign. Finally, Bud Light continued to 
grow in 1991, outpacing both Miller 
Lite and Coors Light. Contributing to 
the brand’s excellent performance was 
its strong “Magic Truck” TV spots, 
which captured the attention of con¬ 
temporary adults; new sports sponsor¬ 
ships; and a stepped-up involvement in 
regional marketing programs. 





















A new advertising agency was 
selected for the Michelob family of 
beers, which includes Michelob, 
Michelob Light, Michelob Dry and 
Michelob Classic Dark. The new 

advertising campaign is 
titled “Some Days Are Bet¬ 
ter Than Others” and began 
airing in early 1992. 

In addition, two new 
premium brands from 
Michelob were introduced 
into test markets in April 
1991—Golden Draft and 
Golden Draft Light. Based 
on the success of the brands in initial 
test markets, additional test markets were 
added in the fourth quarter of 1991. 


The Busch family performed very 
well in 1991. Busch Light was the 
fastest-growing major brand in the U.S. 
in 1991, with sales increasing at approx¬ 
imately 50<?o over the rollout year. Despite 
the overwhelming success of this brand, 
Busch continues to grow, outpacing 
both the industry and sub-premium 
categories. In 1991, Busch introduced a 
new advertising campaign called 
“Mountain Man,” which supports both 
the Busch and Busch Light brands. 


Natural Light continues as the num¬ 
ber one light brand in the sub¬ 
premium-price category and enjoyed its 
eighth consecutive year of double-digit 
growth. In 1991, Natural Light became 
the lOth-largest-selling brand in the 
country. In the second quarter of 1991, 


Natural Pilsner—a regular-caloried 
companion brand to Natural Light— 
was introduced in six states, with posi¬ 
tive results. 

Last year also marked the first time 
that Anheuser-Busch has taken over 
the leadership role in the light beer seg¬ 
ment in terms of total light beer volume. 
When compared to the combined sales 
of light brands produced by any other 
brewer, Anheuser-Busch now sells the 
most light beer in the industry. 

O’DouPs—Anheuser-Busch’s nonal¬ 
cohol brew—continues to experience 
strong growth in this expanding cate¬ 
gory, with sales nearly doubling from 
1990 to 1991. O’Doul’s continues to 
make strong progress toward being the 
number one nonalcohol brew in the 
category. It gained seven share points 
in 1991. Positioned as “What beer 
drinkers drink when they’re not drink¬ 
ing beer,” the brand also complements 
the company’s alcohol awareness 
efforts by offering an alternative for 
those occasions when alcohol beverages 
are not appropriate. 

Anheuser-Busch also brews King 
Cobra malt liquor, the third-largest- 
selling malt liquor in the U.S. King 
Cobra maintains a quality, contem¬ 
porary image as “The New Class in 
Malt Liquor.” The brand team works 
closely with wholesalers and the corn- 
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pany’s field sales force to promote a 
positive brand image. 

In addition to Anheuser-Busch’s own 
brands, the company imports three brands 
from Denmark: Carlsberg, Carlsberg 
Light and Elephant Malt Liquor. 

In 1992, Anheuser-Busch will con¬ 
tinue its decade-long involvement with 
the United States Olympic Committee 
(USOC). As the exclusive malt bever¬ 
age sponsor of the USOC, Anheuser- 
Busch will contribute more than $5 
million to the organization through 
1992. During the 1992 Olympic year, 
the company will promote the Bud- 
weiser and Michelob families with 
Olympic-themed advertising, sales pro¬ 
motion, merchandising and packaging. 

In addition to its direct beer market¬ 
ing efforts, the company supports many 
philanthropic organizations, including 
the Muscular Dystrophy Association. 
As a national sponsor, the company 
and its wholesalers raised S5.2 million 
in 1991 for the annual Jerry Lewis 
Labor Day Telethon. 


Expansion and Modernization 

In 1991, Anheuser-Busch continued 
to seek improved operating efficiency 
through modernizations and to expand 
capacity to meet increasing demand. 
The company’s largest modernization, 
which will be completed at the St. 

Louis brewery in 1993, has already 
provided one million barrels of addi¬ 
tional capacity. 

In addition, the company’s 13th 
brewery is under construction in 
Cartersville, Ga. The most modern and 
efficient of Anheuser-Busch’s brewer¬ 
ies, it will provide 6.5 million barrels of 
new capacity when completed. 

The company also executed a series 
of line conversions to accommodate 
both traditional and packaged-draft 
packaging options. These conversions 
give Anheuser-Busch greater flexibility 
to meet consumer preferences. 



SPENT GRAIN FOR CATTLE FEED 

The idea of using spent grain as cattle feed is nothing 
new to Anheuser-Busch. Records show that in 1899, com¬ 
pany founder Adolphus Busch arranged /in the shipment of 
four million pounds of protein-ricli dried brewer's grain to 
farmers in Europe. 

Today, all .-l nheuser-Busch breweries and production facil¬ 
ities across the country are committed to reclaiming and 
recycling all processing residuals. Spent grains, spent hops, 
yeast and other by-products are reclaimed from the brewing 
process, leaving an animal feed high in protein. The grain 
is loaded onto trucks and sold to cattle farmers in various 
parts of the country. Anheuser-Busch recycles enough wet 
and dried spent grain to feed at least a quarter of a million 
daily emus each year. 

Fuel energy also can be reclaimed from these brewing by¬ 
products. Through distillation, substantial quantities of 
alcohol are recovered for use as industrial fuel. 










CHESAPEAKE BA) ( LEANT P (AAIPA l( 

Everyone loves Chesapeake liny...maybe too nint h. 
I 'nchecked recreational use anil overchvelopment 
are contributing to the quick demise of this shalltnc, 
extremely sensitive estuary known /or its abundance 
a/ oysters and t rain. 

Helping to save the hay are Anheuser-Busch 
and its Chesapeake Hay-area wholesalers, who 
joined with the government and various environ¬ 
mental groups to launch a comprehensive puhlit 
education campaign called ''Together lb- Can 
Turn the Title." 

The campaign includes television and radio 
commercials reminding Chesapeake Hay-area resi¬ 
dents of the importance of protecting this priceless 
natural resource. In addition, company wholesalers 
sponsored special educational and point-of-sale 
materials listing It) ways that ei'cry citizen can 
help restore the bay. 

Included in the list are such things as conserv¬ 
ing water, eliminating lawn chemicals and pre¬ 
venting used motor oil or other pollutants from 
draining into sewers. 


Distribution 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. wholesalers and 
company-owned wholesale operations 
together provide the industry’s most 
effective distribution system, setting 
standards of excellence and leadership 
w ith innovative operations and programs. 

Approximately 900 independent 
wholesalerships distribute Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. beers throughout the U.S. 
Communication is a key strength of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.’s distribution 
system. A vital part of the communica¬ 
tions effort is the Anheuser-Busch 
Wholesaler Advisory Panel. The panel 
offers wholesalers and company 
management the opportunity to openly 
communicate about—and act upon— 
key company and industry issues. 

The Wholesale Operations Division 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. operates 
II company-owned distributorships 
located in Boston; Manhattan/Queens; 
Newark; Louisville; Chicago; New 
Orleans; Tulsa; Denver; and, in Califor¬ 
nia, Sylmar, Riverside and Stockton. 
This division is responsible for testing 
and developing programs designed to 
build market share and increase 
productivity for the company and its 
independent wholesalers. These opera¬ 
tions also provide “street-level” insight 
to management, which results in better 
understanding of various wholesaler 
issues. In addition, they serve as a key 
training ground for future Anheuser- 
Busch managers. 

The Anheuser-Busch Investment 
Capital Corporation (ABICC), formed 
in 1984 to share equity positions with 
qualified partners in Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. distributorships, is currently 
invested in 21 wholesalerships. These 
investments provide the operating 
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general partners the opportunity to 
function as independent wholesalers 
while increasing their equities and 
building toward total ownership. By 
providing needed capital for qualified 
candidates, ABICC plays a prominent 
role in strengthening the brewer- 
wholesaler team. 

Environmental Impact 

While concern for the environment 
is nothing new at Anheuser-Busch, 

Inc., the attention being focused on 
these efforts has increased significantly. 
The company’s commitment to the 
environment is more than a series of 
“programs.” It is a way of doing business. 

Currently environmental engineers at 
each brewery monitor all activities to 
ensure compliance with governmental 
regulations. In addition, they, along 
with the breweries’ environmental qual¬ 
ity committees, look for ways above 
and beyond regulatory minimum stan¬ 
dards to improve the company’s perfor¬ 
mance in the areas of recycling and water 
and energy conservation. Employees 
from a variety of disciplines volunteer 
their time to serve on these committees. 

Currently the breweries are working 
toward specific annual objectives in a 
number of broad categories, including 
waste minimization, energy conserva¬ 
tion and purchasing recycled materials. 

In addition, anaerobic wastewater 
treatment facilities were constructed in 
1991 at the Jacksonville and Baldwinsville 
breweries, and a third facility is being 
built in Cartersville. This bio-energy 


recovery system uses anaerobic bacteria 
in a three-step process to convert brew¬ 
ing by-products into methane (natural 
gas). The gas is then recovered, piped 
back into the brewery and used as 
fuel. The anaerobic process 
saves energy and reduces the 
amount of wastewater treat¬ 
ment sludge produced 
by 80°7o. 

While there is always room 
for improvement, 1991 results 
indicate good progress. For 
example, in addition to recy¬ 
cling rejected or damaged cans 
and bottles, Anheuser-Busch recycled: 

• 24 tons of corrugated paper 

• 740.5 tons of office paper 

• 982 tons of scrap metal 

• 1.5 million tons of brewers grain 

• More than 700,000 soft drink cans 
(employee volunteer effort with pro¬ 
ceeds donated to charity) 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
INTERNATIONAL . INC. 

Anheuser-Busch International was 
formed in 1981 to develop Anheuser- 
Busch beer brand sales outside the 
United States. As the world’s largest 
brewer, Anheuser-Busch is uniquely 
positioned to take advantage of the 
emerging global marketplace. Today 
Anheuser-Busch brands are exported to 
more than 40 countries and licensed- 
or contract-brewed in five countries. 









Anheuser-Busch International posted 
record volume and profits in 1991, 
reflecting growth in existing markets 
and aggressive export expansion. Volume 
was up approximately 15%, with strong 
growth in all three operat¬ 
ing regions. 


Anheuser-Busch 
Europe, Inc. 

The European beer 
industry is undergoing 
dramatic changes in antic¬ 
ipation of the elimination 
of trade barriers and the 
move toward market-based economies. 
In order to take full advantage of the 
opportunity, Anheuser-Busch European 
Trade Ltd. was formed in 1990 to develop 
the sales, distribution and marketing of 
Anheuser-Busch beer brands in Europe. 
A-B Europe, Inc. will continue to over¬ 
see the efforts of Anheuser-Busch’s 
licensed-brewing partners. 


European sales continue to outperform 
the industry, with volume up more 
than 25% in 1991. These gains were 
made primarily in the established mar¬ 
kets. Anheuser-Busch European Trade 
Ltd. now trades in 17 countries, includ¬ 
ing 10 of the 12 EEC member states. 

In the United Kingdom, the licensed- 
brewing agreement with Courage was 
replaced with a contract brewing agree¬ 
ment. Under the new agreement, 
Anheuser-Busch European Trade Ltd. 
will assume direct control of Bud- 
weiser’s marketing and distribution. 
Michelob continues to gain market 
share within the import segment in the 
United Kingdom. 

In the Republic of Ireland, Bud- 
weiser has been brewed, marketed and 
distributed since 1986 under a licensing 
agreement with Guinness-Ireland. The 
brand achieved sales growth of 48% in 
1991, and is now firmly established as 
one of the leading brands in the highly 
competitive lager segment. 

Budweiser has achieved market 
leadership in the import segment in 



C.REEi V WEEK 

Anheuser-Busch employees are going “green." From composting 
phone books in llaldwinsvilte, Y.K. lo planting hers in Houston, 
employees at all 12 breweries are working banI to preserve anil 
protect the environment. 

W hile many employees have participated in recycling pro 
grams for years. “Green Week" was introduced in IWI as an 
annual event to raise tile level of environmental awareness. 

Green Week, which is observed in various ways by each brewery, 
ini lades a blend of pm and serious ivenls designed to stress the 
important role each employee plays in protecting tin environment. 
In IWI. green costumes, green donuts, contests and moling 
incentives were among the activities designed to draw attention 
to Anlieuser-limch's overall efforts to conserve resources and 
reduce waste. In response to employee suggestions, several new 
environmental progams have been implemented, including 
recycling beecliwood (laps and plastii shopping from pallets 
and replacing nonreturnable drums with leasable containers. 
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Finland since its successful introduc¬ 
tion in 1989. 

Anheuser-Busch Asia, Inc. 

In Japan, Budweiser has been dis¬ 
tributed by Suntory Limited since 1981. 
As a result of aggressive marketing and 
merchandising, Budweiser enjoyed a 
volume increase of more than 14% in 
1991—three times the industry growth 
rate. Budweiser is firmly established as 
the leading international beer brand in 
Japan, with a share exceeding 60% of 
the category. The brand is well posi¬ 
tioned for continued strong growth. 

In 1986, a licensed-brewing agreement 
was signed with Oriental Brewing Co., 
Ltd., of Seoul, South Korea. Budweiser 
has established a share in excess of 
60% of the international beer brands 
category in that country. 

The Asia/Pacific region provides a 
large and growing export business for 
Anheuser-Busch brands. In 1991, 
exports to Micronesia, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong were key contributors to 
the region’s strong performance. 

Anheuser-Busch International/Americas 

In Canada, Budweiser and Bud Light 
continue to be brewed and distributed 
by Labatt Brewing Company. Budweiser 
was one of the few nationally dis¬ 
tributed brands that recorded growth in 
1991, w'ith a market share exceeding 
5%. In 1991, Busch and O’Doul’s were 
introduced in the Canadian market. 

After a 1989 introduction in Mexico, 
Budweiser continued its strong perfor¬ 
mance in 1991. The brand is available 
through an export distribution agree¬ 
ment with Modelo, S.A., the largest 


Mexican brewer. This relationship with 
Modelo provides a very effective distri¬ 
bution network for Budweiser and 
offers significant opportunities for 
future growth in the world’s eighth- 
largest beer market. 

Other exports to Central and South 
America performed well, and new mar¬ 
ket opportunities are continually being 
explored. 

BUSCH AGRICULTURAL 
RESOURCES, INC. 

Busch Agricultural Resources con¬ 
tinues in its primary role of supporting 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. in the areas of 
high-quality raw materials supply and 
land application of process water. 

Busch Agricultural operates three 
malt plants, in Moorhead, Minn.; 
Manitowoc, Wis.; and Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Together, they supply approximately 
33% of Anheuser-Busch’s malt needs. 

The subsidiary operates two rice mills— 
in Woodland, Calif., and Jonesboro, 
Ark.—which are capable of producing 
50% of the company’s brewing rice 
requirements. Rice research centers 
have also been established in Jones¬ 
boro, Ark., and Pleasant Grove, Calif., 
to investigate and develop new rice var¬ 
ieties for use in brewing. 

New' varieties of malting barley are 
developed at the subsidiary’s barley 
research center in Fort Collins, Colo. 
This research effort continues to be the 
largest of its kind in North America. 
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Busch Agricultural’s 12 elevators and 
four seed processing plants supply 
approved malting barley varieties to 
growers and receive their mailing barley 
crop. The plants are strategically 

located throughout the 
Upper Midwest and Inter¬ 
mountain areas of the U.S. 
to ensure a consistent and 
high-quality malting barley 
supply of the varieties pre¬ 
ferred by Anheuser-Busch. 
These company-owned 
facilities can handle more 
than 50°?o of Anheuser- 
Busch’s total malting barley requirements. 

In 1987, Busch Agricultural began 
growing hops at Elk Mountain Hop 
Farms, a 2,000-acre hop farm located 
near Bonners Ferry, Idaho. The farm 
has been developed in stages and is 
now completed. This operation supplies 
approximately 7% of Anheuser-Busch 
Inc.’s hop requirements. In addition, 
Busch Agricultural owns and operates 
a hop farm in Huell, Germany. 

Busch Agricultural also operates 
Nutri-Turf, Inc. The objective of this 
operation is to significantly reduce util¬ 
ity expenses at breweries and snack plants 
through land application of process water 
to turf or alfalfa crops. Nutri-Turf 
operations are located in Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Fort Collins, Colo.; Robersonville, 
N.C.; and Fayetteville, Tenn. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH RECYCLING 
CORPORATION 

(Formerly Container Recovery Corporation) 

Anheuser-Busch Recycling Corpora¬ 
tion (ABRC) had a very successful year 
in 1991, recycling approximately 600 mil¬ 
lion pounds of used aluminum beverage 



cans. ABRC now recovers the equivalent 
of more than lOO't'o of the Anheuser- 
Busch beer cans that are sold. 

In addition to used aluminum bever¬ 
age cans, ABRC recycled 65 million 
pounds of glass (130 million bottles) 
and 30 million pounds of paper goods. 
ABRC operations reflect Anheuser- 
Busch’s concern for reducing litter, 
reclaiming vital raw materials used in 
packaging, addressing the country’s 
solid waste problem and providing a 
positive alternative to mandatory 
deposit legislation. 

More than 1,000 Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. wholesaler operations and other 
recycling organizations are active in the 
voluntary recycling programs established 
and supported by ABRC. The subsidi¬ 
ary provides equipment, advertising 
and marketing expertise to these 
centers. ABRC also works with 
independent recycling companies and 
municipalities to provide a market for 
their materials. 

ABRC opened its fifth processing 
facility in Charlotte, N.C., in 1991. 
Other facilities are located in Marion, 
Ohio; Nashua, N.H.; Cocoa, Fla.; and 
Union City, Calif. These plants collect 
and process aluminum, glass and cor¬ 
rugated paper for shipment back to the 
primary producers of these products. 
The Marion and Nashua facilities’ major 
operation is to sort, inspect, package and 
ship returnable bottles to the Anheuser- 
Busch breweries in Columbus, Ohio, 
and Merrimack, N.H. 
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METAL CONTAINER CORPORATION 

Metal Container Corporation, one 
of the leading metal beverage container 
manufacturers in the United States, 
operates 10 can and lid plants. In 1991, 
Metal Container produced more than 
14 billion cans and 15 billion lids. 

In addition to supplying the 
majority of its output to Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Metal Container has estab¬ 
lished commercial partnerships with 
several significant soft drink bottlers 
throughout the United States. The sub¬ 
sidiary also sells some containers in 
export markets. 

Metal Container continues to build 
on its reputation as a supplier of high- 
quality, cost-competitive aluminum 
beverage containers. The company is 
committed to increasing its share of the 
metal beverage container market by 
expanding its business base with new 
and existing customers. 

INTERNATIONAL LABEL COMPANY 
(Joint Venture) 

International Label Company is a 
joint venture between Illochroma Inter¬ 
national, S.A., of Brussels, Belgium, 
and Metal Label Company, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Anheuser-Busch 
Companies. In 1991, International 
Label produced more than nine billion 
high-quality metalized labels using 
“state-of-the-art” vacuum metalizing 
and rotogravure printing technologies. 

Two major expansions, in 1989 and 
1991, have significantly increased 
capacity and capabilities. These expan¬ 
sions provide the opportunity to expand 
sales in the current label business and 






ALUMINUM RECYCLING 

At Anheuser-Busch, tlie container recycling goal 
is simple: to recycle the equivalent of 100% of the 
Anheuser-Busch beer cans that are sold. In 1991 , 
that goal was met. 

Helping the company to meet that goal was 
Anheuser-Busch Recycling Corporation lABRC), 
which reflects the company's concern for reducing lit¬ 
ter. reclaiming vital raw materials and providing a 
positive alternative to mandatory deposit legislation. 

Nationally, in 1991, about 60 percent of all 
aluminum cans were recycled—saving 12 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity or the energy equivalent 
in oil of 20 million barrels, hi more common terms, 
recycling one aluminum can saves enough energy 
to power a television set for three hours. 7 he total 
energy saved from recycling aluminum cans is enough 
to power the city of Boston for one full year. 

ABRC. is constantly working to raise the visibility 
of recycling and to make it easier for all Americans 
to participate. While voluntary rending reduces litter 
and solid waste and conserves natural resources, 
more and more charitable groups have discovered 
that it is also a profitable fund-raising activity. 
ABRC has paid individual renders and civic 
groups more than $800 million for their collected 
materials during the past 12 years. 
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to develop a new market for the com¬ 
pany in unprinted metalized paper. 

In addition to providing labels for 
Anheuser-Busch, International Label 
also serves customers in the food, 

petroleum, paint, house¬ 
hold products and bever¬ 
age industries. 

BUSCH CREATIVE 
SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
Busch Creative Services 
Corporation, Anheuser- 
Busch’s creative marketing 
communications subsidiary, achieved 
record sales in 1991 as it continued to 
diversify its client base for its major 
product lines—sales promotion and 
business meetings. Busch Creative 
produced award-winning materials and 
events for Anheuser-Busch Companies 
and other Fortune 500 corporations. 

Innervision Productions, Inc.— 

Busch Creative’s video production and 
post-production subsidiary located in 
St. Louis—expanded its post-production 
capabilities with the addition of state- 
of-the-art digital editing systems and 
new audio suites. 

Optimus, Inc.—the company’s Chicago 
film and video post-production subsidi¬ 
ary—continues to be the leading supplier 
of film and video editorial services to 
the Chicago advertising community. 



ST. LOUIS REFRIGERATOR 
CAR COMPANY 

St. Louis Refrigerator Car Company 
provides commercial repair, rebuilding, 
maintenance and inspection of railroad 
cars at three facilities in Missouri and 
Illinois. In 1991, the company com¬ 
pleted its 113th year of operation. 

MANUFACTURERS RAILWAY 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers Railway Company, 
which was 104 years old in 1991, pro¬ 
vides terminal rail switching services to 
St. Louis industries. It operates hopper 
cars, boxcars and insulated beverage 
cars which are used by Anheuser-Busch 
and other shippers. 

In addition, Manufacturers Railway 
subsidiaries furnish trucking and ware¬ 
house services at six Anheuser-Busch 
brewery locations. These subsidiaries 
are located in St. Louis, Mo.; Houston, 
Tex.; Van Nuys, Calif.; Fort Collins, 
Colo.; Saratoga Springs, N.Y.; and 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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Wholesome ingredients form the basis for Campbell Taggart 


FOOD PRODUCTS OPERATIONS 

CAMPBELL TAGGART, INC. 

ampbell Taggart is a highly diver¬ 
sified, Dallas-based food products 
company with operations in about 
35 07 o of the United States and in certain 
European markets. In 1991 the com¬ 
pany enjoyed significant improvement 
in operating profit. 

Bakery Operations 
Campbell Taggart’s bakery division, 
which accounts for 65 r o of the company’s 
sales, made significant gains in market 
share during the year and enjoyed a 
number of highly successful product 
introductions. 

In 1991, the company completed one 
of the most successful new product intro¬ 
ductions in its history—IronKids bread. 
This brand created an entirely new' cate¬ 
gory in baked goods by solving a perennial 
problem—pleasing both kids, w ho prefer 
the taste and texture of white bread, 
and parents, who want their kids to eat 
whole wheat bread. IronKids bread com¬ 
bines the two preferences, baking in all 


and Eagle Snacks products. In both bread and snacks, 


Anheuser-Busch is offering more and more alternatives 


for health -conscio us consumers. 
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the important nutrients of enriehed white 
bread while providing the same amount 
of fiber found in whole wheat bread. 

As the first of its kind, IronKids bread 
has become the hottest new bread product 
in the market. Despite its 
newcomer status, IronKids 
bread consistently ranks 
among the top-selling 
branded breads throughout 
Campbell Taggart’s distri¬ 
bution area. 

A key strength of the 
brand is its alignment with 
the IronKids Health and 
Fitness Program. This program began 
in 1985 with the Rainbo/Colonial 
IronKids Triathlon Series. Since then 
the program has expanded and now 
includes three elements: 

• IronKids Triathlon—The only national 
triathlon series for kids in the country, 
the IronKids Triathlons feature short- 
distance swimming, biking and running 
events for children age 7-14. In 1991, 
triathlons were conducted in 17 cities. 

• IronKids Path to Health and Fitness 
Program—This program is offered 
free to health and physical education 
teachers in grades 2-8 and promotes 
fitness, good nutrition and a positive 
attitude. 

• IronKids Club—The club is designed 
to inspire children to pursue a physi¬ 
cally and emotionally healthy life¬ 
style. Membership is free. 

Grant’s Farm is a line of soft variety 
breads that combine the hearty taste of 
wheat bread with the moist texture of 
white bread. Additional varieties were 
introduced in 1991, including split-top 
wheat, split-top white and buttermilk 
wheat, and the brand generated record 
sales. Further expansion of Grant’s 
Farm is planned for 1992. 

Campbell Taggart’s Earth Grains 
division produces one of the widest 



varieties of premium baked goods in the 
country, including variety breads, rolls and 
buns, croissants, snack cakes, muffins, 
crackers, croutons and pretzels. The divi¬ 
sion, which operates six plants located 
throughout the U.S., produces more than 
80 products under the Earth Grains label. 

Earth Grains Light 35—a reduced- 
calorie bread—was also successfully intro¬ 
duced in 1991. Additional varieties of 
Light 35, which contain only 35 calories 
per slice, will be offered in the future. 

In addition to supplying Campbell 
Taggart’s other bakeries, Earth Grains 
has attracted a number of contract manu¬ 
facturing and food service customers 
due to its diverse manufacturing capa¬ 
bility and national distribution system. 

In 1991, the Earth Grains division 
continued to expand its food service 
sales to restaurants and began produc¬ 
ing microwaveable hamburger buns, 
hot dog buns and breakfast muffins 
under contract manufacturing agreements 
with several large food companies. 

The Break Cake line of snack cakes 
also experienced continued growth in 
1991. Break Cake is being successfully 
repositioned to appeal more to children, 
and several promotional programs have 
been developed for that purpose. 

In January 1991, Campbell Taggart 
completed the start-up of a new facility 
in Atlanta that contains more than 
160,000 square feet of manufacturing 
capacity and represents an investment of 
approximately $30 million. The new facil¬ 
ity replaces a 60-year-old bakery that 
could not be expanded to accommodate 
the rapidly growing Atlanta market. 
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Campbell Taggart’s close working 
relationship with Sea World continued 
in 1991. Break Cake featured on-pack 
promotions using Sea World characters, 
and the IronKids Bread Triathlon 
National Championship w'as held at the 
Sea World park in San Antonio, Tex. 
More than 500 children participated. 

Refrigerated Products 

Campbell Taggart’s Merico subsidiary 
is the largest manufacturer of private 
label dough products in the U.S., with 
a one-third share of the refrigerated 
dough market. Merico had record sales 
and earnings in 1991. 

During the year, Merico introduced 
Rightshape biscuits, a cholesterol-free 
line of biscuits. Merico’s refrigerated 
dough line also includes regular bis¬ 
cuits, dinner rolls, sweet rolls, Danish, 
cookies, breads and bread sticks. Work 
continues on a multi-million-dollar 
manufacturing modernization program 
for Merico’s refrigerated dough plants, 
which will be completed in 1993. 

Merico also makes a variety of salad 
dressings, dips and toppings, as well as 
creamers and dairy and non-dairy sour 
cream, for food service and retail cus¬ 
tomers. Merico’s Slender Choice line of 
dips and non-dairy sour cream is sold 
in retail grocery stores. This line of 
products is cholesterol- and lactose-free 
and contains 45% fewer calories than 
comparable dairy products. 

Merico also offers a line of single¬ 
portion salad dressings targeted to the 
food service sector as well as to con¬ 
sumers who want the convenience of 
pre-portioned servings. 

In 1991, under its Rod’s retail brand 
line, Merico introduced a new dip and 
dressing flavor. Creamy Salsa; a Texas- 
Style barbecue sauce; and a non-dairy 
whipping cream, Rod’s Bakers Creme. 
Frozen Foods 

Campbell Taggart’s frozen food sub¬ 
sidiary, Eagle Crest Foods, markets a 



NUTRJ-TURF 

While a blizzard rages in the Colorado Rockies, 
a warm, stabled horse munches contentedly on an 
Anheuser-Busch product — hay, that is, produced 
through Xutri-Turf. the sod and hay pinning sub¬ 
sidiary of Busch Agricultural Resources, Inc. The 
crops are produced through the process of land 
application, which is the agricultural practice of 
fertilizing crop lands with nitrogen-rich manufac¬ 
turing process water. The result is not only safe 
wastewater disposal, but an end product — thick, 
rich glass or hay—which is used on golj courses, 
athletii fields and commercial and residential 
developments or sold locally as livestock feed. 

XutrTTurf manages and operates four land appli¬ 
cation programs—two at Anheuser-Busch. Inc. 
breweries in Jacksonville, Tla.. and Tort Coll ins. 
Colo.; and two at Eagle Snacks, Inc., plants in 
Robersonville. \'.(... and Fayettei’ille. lean. 

hind application makes sense for Busch Agr i¬ 
cultural Resources for many reasons. It is environ¬ 
mentally efficient in that it involves recycling of 
both water and nutrients. It conserves energy by 
reducing plant utility costs and reduces demand 
on local wastewater treatment facilities. And it 
generates revenue for the company from the sale 
of sod and hay. 
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diverse array of products. In 1991, Eagle 
Crest introduced three new Mexican food 
frozen dinners to its El Charrito retail 
line and also significantly expanded its 
food service sales. 

International 
Campbell Taggart’s inter¬ 
national operations experi¬ 
enced another year of sales 
growth in 1991. The com¬ 
pany’s Spanish subsidiary, 
Bimbo, S.A., maintained its 
position as the market 
leader in sales of high- 
quality bakery products. 

In France, Europate, S.A. manufactures 
frozen and refrigerated dough products. 
In 1991, it expanded sales and distribu¬ 
tion and enjoyed a record year in both 
sales and earnings. A major capital 
expansion is now underway at this 
plant to ensure continued growth. 

Other 

Campbell Taggart’s folding carton 
packaging division produces folding 
cartons for sale to other Campbell Tag¬ 
gart divisions and outside customers. 

EAGLE SNACKS, INC. 

In 1991, Eagle Snacks was again the 
fastest-growing company in the salted 



snack industry, moving into a strong 
number three position behind industry 
leader Frito-Lay and number two Borden. 
The salted snack category is large and 
growing, with sales exceeding SI 1.8 bil¬ 
lion, a 6^o increase over 1990. 

Early in 1991, Eagle introduced Nacho 
Cheese and Ranch tortilla chips into most 
of the U.S. This successful rollout moved 
Eagle Snacks into the number two posi¬ 
tion in the profitable tortilla chip category. 
Eagle also continued its pattern of strong 
potato chip sales growth, achieving an 
overall market share of 10°'o in supermar¬ 
kets. Eagle Thins potato chips became 
Eagle Snacks’ first S100 million brand. 

Eagle also maintained its solid number 
two position in the nuts category. 
Although volume in this category was fiat, 
Eagle showed good growth in the oil- 
roast segment as the 1990 rollout items— 
Fancy Virginia peanuts and Lightly 
Salted mixed nuts—continued to grow. 

The Cape Cod brand experienced 
solid volume growth in its core New 
England market area due in part to the 
introduction of three new flavors— 
Barbecue, Sour Cream and Chive, and 
Sea Salt and Vinegar. Cape Cod potato 
chips continue to be the best-selling 
brand in New England. 
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ENDANGERED SPECIES PROGRAM 

At Tampa's Busch (»ardens, nestled among dusty rock mountains 
and drapes of exotic i^ines, a herd ofA s/an elephants gives visitors 
a glimpse oj what life was like in the wild. S uch imaginative 
setting max he all that 's left for many endangered species winch 
are rapidly losing their homes in the wild. Tor example, the 
number oj Asian elephants has dwindled to only about 30,000, 
scattered throughout isolated areas of 10 A sian countries. 

The elephants are just one of the more than 40 species of 
mammals. birds and reptiles that are being protected and bred 
through Busch Gardens' endangered species breeding progi a ms. 
The species are kept in elaborate, lifelike settings that are 
designed to closely resemble the animals' natural habitats. 

In addition to increasing what has become Xorth America's 
largest breeding herd of Asian elephants. Busch Gardens has 
successfully bred rare white tigers, black rhinoceros and many 
other animals threatened with extinction due to habitat destruc¬ 
tion and illegal hunting. 








Both Busch Gardens 
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BUSCH ENTERTAINMENT CORPORATION 

0 usch Entertainment Corporation 
operates Busch Gardens in Tampa, 
Fla. and Williamsburg, Va.; Sea 
World in Orlando, Fla., San Antonio, 
Tex., Aurora, Ohio and San Diego, Calif.; 
Cypress Gardens in Winter Haven, Fla.; 
Adventure Island in Tampa; and 
Sesame Place in Langhorne, Pa. 

1991 attendance at Busch Entertain¬ 
ment facilities varied by location. At 
Busch Gardens Tampa, Cypress Gardens 
and Sea World of Florida, attendance 
declined versus the previous year, 
reflecting Florida tourism trends. Busch 
Gardens in Williamsburg and Sesame 
Place both had record attendance. At 
Adventure Island and Sea World parks 
in California, Texas and Ohio, atten¬ 
dance also was up. 


protecting marine and land species through conservation, 


research and education efforts. The Bengal tiger is just 


one of the many species that finds a safe haven at 
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SI A WORLD/M SCH (Aiil)IXS EDI (AIIO. X 

hi mi Orlando guide school. a sea! fmpjict mu! on 
mjlatoblr whale are helping a / low of third graders 
learn more ahoitl marine lip In a linn pa sihnol 
cafeteria, a kindergarten claw sees a corn snake, a 
spider monkey. o Magellan n penguin and on American 
alligator while learning about protected spei ies. 

These special educational programs of the Itusch 
Entertainment parks bring hands-on science to stu¬ 
dents in tlieii classrooms. Its altering to \oung 
audiences. Sea World and Itusch (lindens hope to 
develop more aware, ecologically minded citizens. 

More than lull/ a million children and adults par¬ 
ticipate each sear in the Itusch Entertainment junks 
award-winning educational programs, which are con¬ 
ducted both in the classroom and on funk premises. 
Displays anil exhibits—along with formal educational 
programs such as tern bn seminars, student field h ips 
and special activities for the hearing and visually 
imftaired—are designed to explain the mysteries oj 
our planet and to inspire all fiartu i/ianls to take an 
active role in preserving land and marine species. 

Through tlieii main educational programs. Sea 
World and Itusch Hardens lurpe to help prepare visi¬ 
tors of all ages to meet the environmental and causer- 
vation challenges oj the 21st century. 


During the 1991 season, Busch Enter¬ 
tainment continued to add new attrac¬ 
tions at many of its parks. “Questor,” 
a high-tech (light simulator attraction, 
was introduced at Busch Gardens Tampa, 
taking riders on a thrilling, fantasy adven¬ 
ture. Busch Gardens in Williamsburg 
introduced a new musical variety show, 
“Feats Too Big.” 

A colorful, Caribbean-themed attrac¬ 
tion, “Sesame Island,” made its debut 
at Sesame l 3 1 ace, while Adventure Island 
introduced the new “Calypso Coaster” 
spiraling water slide. Celebrating its 
55th anniversary. Cypress Gardens added 
the “Cypress Roots” museum; an 
antique radio exhibit, “When Radios 
Were Radios”; and a spectacular poin- 
settia festival, “Color It Crimson.” 

Sea World of Florida introduced the 
dramatic new “Terrors of the Deep” 
exhibit, giving visitors an up-close look 
at the world’s largest collection of eels 
and other dangerous sea creatures. At 
Sea World of Texas, two new water 
rides, “Texas Splashdown” and “Rio 
Loco,” premiered. Sea World of 
California welcomed visitors to its new 
“Water Ski Lagoon” and 1960s-themed 
“Beach Blanket Ski Show.” 

As part of Busch Entertainment’s 
“Yellow Ribbon Summer” celebration 
during the 1991 season, the parks were 
proud to host more than one million 
military men and women and their 
families. 

In 1992, new rides and attractions 
are planned for many of the Busch 
Entertainment parks. A new gorilla 
and chimpanzee habitat, “Myombe 
Reserve: The Great Ape Domain,” will 
open next summer at Busch Gardens 
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Tampa, featuring a lush, tropical forest 
setting that simulates the natural 
environment of these endangered pri¬ 
mates. “Drachen Fire,” one of the lar¬ 
gest steel roller coasters in North 
America, will make its debut at Busch 
Gardens in Williamsburg in the spring. 
Adventure Island will cool down young 
visitors with “Fabian’s Fun Port,” a 
new water play area. And Cypress 
Gardens will introduce a spring floral 
festival. 

Sea World of Florida will introduce 
“Mission: Bermuda Triangle,” which 
will use Bight simulator technology to 
take guests on an undersea journey 
through the beautiful and mysterious 
waters of the Bermuda Triangle. Sea 
World of California will add “Shark 
Encounter,” housing the world’s lar¬ 
gest collection of sharks, along with 
rays, eels and other species. And a new 
children’s play area, “Shamu’s Flappy 
Flarbor,” will open at Sea Worlds in 
Florida, Texas and Ohio. 

BUSCH PROPERTIES, INC. 

Busch Properties’ holdings include 
Kingsmill on the James, a 2,900-acre 
residential community and resort in 
Williamsburg, Va. The community is 
comprised of more than 1,800 property 
owners in Kingsmill and a resident base 
of more than 4,000. 

Resort amenities include a 60,000- 
square-foot conference center contain¬ 
ing eight meeting rooms equipped with 
state-of-the-art audiovisual equipment. 
Four dining facilities overlook the 
James River and Kingsmill’s River Golf 
Course. Conference and resort guests 
are lodged in condominiums overlooking 
the James River, the River Golf Course 
or the tennis center. A total of 45 holes 
of golf are available for Kingsmill resi¬ 
dent members and resort guests. 



In 1991, Kingsmill Resort was elected 
a member of Preferred Hotels and Resorts 
Worldwide, a collection of individually 
managed luxury hotels. Members include 
such renowned properties as The 
Breakers in Palm Beach and 
Hotel Ritz in Paris. Kingsmill 
Resort has also been awarded 
the prestigious Four Star 
Award by the Mobil Travel 
Guide and the Four Diamond 
Award by the American 
Automobile Association, as 
well as numerous awards for 
its conference facilities. 


The annual Anheuser-Busch Golf 
Classic, a regular PGA Tour event since 
1977, was again held on Kingsmill’s 
River Golf Course in June. 


Busch Corporate Center, located in 
Columbus, Ohio, outperformed other 
commercial office properties in the 
area in 1991. By year-end, occupancy in 
company-owned and managed build¬ 
ings exceeded 90%. 

In addition, Busch Properties of 
Florida owns approximately 300 acres 
adjacent to Sea World in Orlando and 
an additional 100 acres along the recently 
opened extension of International 
Drive, a main tourist thoroughfare. 
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herbivorous, aqua I it mammal llial tan be found m 
Honda's shallow coastal wains, livers ami springs. 
\l least /hi now. 


Population studies indicate thru mas he as few as 
I.silt to/ these gentle "sea rows" left in Florida wains, 
hist \eai alone, more than 2<K) manatees died in colli¬ 
sions with pown hoots or due to other human-related 
causes. 

Hi rough Sea World of Florida's Peached Animal 
ami Rescue anil Rehabilitation Program. 32 manatees 
have been rescued, rehabilitated and released since the 
/lark began the program in PJ7f>. Sea World has also 
responded to hundreds oj calls to aid sick, injured or 
orphaned dolphins, whales, otters, sea turtles and a 
variety oj birds pom the coastal wains oj Florida. 

Sea World funds the rescue program, including the 
cost <;/ research, transportation and rehabilitation, lint 
the funds are well spent. In addition to saving the lives 
of countless marine mammals, the information garnered 
during animal rescues, rehabilitations and releases lias 
proven to be of great value to the scientific community 
in assuring survii’al of marine animals. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL BASEBALL 
Cl I II INC . 

The St. Louis Cardinals, the com¬ 
pany’s major league baseball subsidi¬ 
ary, rebounded from an offseason in 
1990 to present a strong challenge for 
the National League East title in 1991, 
eventually finishing in second place. 

The Cardinals continued to be one 
of baseball’s best-drawing teams in 
1991. More than 2.5 million fans visited 
Busch Stadium, the second-highest 
attendance figure in the National 
League. It also marked the 10th con¬ 
secutive season the Cardinals have 
drawn more than two million fans. 

In 1992, the Cardinals will celebrate 
their 100th anniversary (1892-1992) of 
continuous play in the National League. 

CIVIC CENTER CORPORATION 

Civic Center Corporation is the 
owner and operator of Busch Stadium. 
Additionally, the company owns and 
operates other properties in downtown 
St. Louis, including four parking 
garages and 2-3/4 city blocks currently 
used for parking. 

In addition to serving as the home 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, Busch 
Stadium hosts a variety of other events, 
including concerts and circuses as well 
as amateur sports. As a result of atten¬ 
dance at those diverse events. Civic 
Center enjoyed a successful year in 1991. 
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MANAGEMENT'S DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS OF 
OPERATIONS AND FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Introduction 



his discussion summarizes the significant 
factors affecting the consolidated oper- 

_ating results, financial condition and 

liquidity/cash flows of Anheuser-Busch Com¬ 
panies, Inc. during the three-year period ended 
December 31, 1991. This dis¬ 
cussion should be read in con¬ 
junction with the Shareholders 
Letter, financial statements and 
financial statement footnotes 
included in this annual report. 

As more fully discussed in 
Note 3 to the consolidated finan¬ 
cial statements, on December 1, 
1989 Busch Entertainment 
Corporation (the company’s entertainment 
subsidiary) purchased from Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc. (HBJ) 100% of the stock of 
those HBJ companies which owned four Sea 
World parks, two other theme parks and cer¬ 
tain land holdings. Including the land, the 
purchase price was $1.1 billion of which $975 
million was for the theme parks. The acquisition 
has been reflected in the financial statements 
using the purchase method of accounting. 
Accordingly, the Consolidated Statement of 
Income and the Consolidated Statement of 
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Cash Flows include the operations of Sea 
World from December 1, 1989. 

OPERATIONS 

Sales 

Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc. achieved 
record gross sales during 1991 of $12.63 bil¬ 
lion, an increase of $1.02 billion or 8.8% over 
1990 gross sales of $11.61 billion. Gross sales 
for 1990 were 12.9% higher than 1989. Gross 
sales for 1989 were $10.28 billion, an increase 
of 6.0% over 1988. Gross sales included $1.64 
billion, $868.1 million and $802.3 million, 
respectively, in federal and state excise taxes 
for 1991, 1990 and 1989. The large increase in 
excise taxes in 1991 as compared to 1990 is 
due to the January 1, 1991 100% increase in 
the federal excise tax on beer. 

Net sales for 1991 were also a record $11.0 
billion, an increase of $252.7 million or 2.4% 
over 1990 net sales of $10.74 billion. Net sales 
during 1989 were $9.48 billion. 

The increase in sales over the three-year period 
(1989-1991) primarily results from higher revenue 
per barrel and higher beer sales volume (1989 
and 1990), as well as higher overall sales by the 
company’s food products subsidiaries. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc, the company’s brew¬ 
ing subsidiary and largest contributor to con¬ 
solidated sales and profits, sold 86.0 million 
barrels of beer in 1991, a slight decrease of 
462,000 barrels, or five-tenths of one percent, 
compared to 1990 beer volume of 86.5 mil¬ 
lion barrels. The sales volume decline was 
due to the 100% increase in the federal excise 
tax, effective January 1, 1991. It was con¬ 
siderably less than the estimated 2.0% 
volume decline for the brewing industry. 

To avoid the higher prices caused by the 
doubling of the excise tax, many retailers and 
consumers purchased beer in December 1990 
that they normally would have bought in 
January 1991. Anheuser-Busch estimates that 
industry-wide, this shift of sales to the fourth 
quarter of 1990 from the first quarter of 1991 
amounted to about 1.2 million barrels. 

Absent this shift, the company estimates 
Anheuser-Busch beer sales volume would 
have increased about 600,000 barrels in 1991 
versus 1990, or .7%. 
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Despite the industry’s volume decline, 
Anheuser-Busch brands performed very well 
in 1991. Three of the company’s brands are 
among the top five brands in the industry. 
Additionally, in 1991 Anheuser-Busch brands 
achieved the number one position in the key 
light beer segment for the first time. 

The 1990 and 1989 beer volume sales gains 
represented increases of 5.8 million barrels 
(7.297b) and 2.2 million barrels (2.8%), respec¬ 
tively. During 1991, 1990 and 1989, revenue 
per barrel has increased 2.3%, .9% and 
2.8%, respectively. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 1991 sales volume 
represents approximately 44.1% of total 
brewing industry sales in the US. (including 
imports), according to estimates provided by 
The Beer Institute. This represents an increase 
of .7 share point as compared to 1990 market 
share of 43.4% and was the largest market share 
increase in the industry. As a result, Anheuser- 
Busch widened its market share lead over its 
major competitors. Market share for 1989 
was 42.0%. The company has led the brewing 
industry in volume sales and market share 
every year since 1957. The company con¬ 
tinues to believe it can achieve its previously 
stated goal to increase its share of the domes¬ 
tic beer market to 50% by the mid-1990s. 

Anheuser-Busch’s success in the beer 
industry is primarily attributable to the com¬ 
pany’s uncompromising emphasis on quality, 
its total marketing effort, a solid wholesaler 
distribution system and, more recently, the 
introduction of innovative new brands such 
as Bud Dry. 

During 1992, the company’s key objective 
for its brewing subsidiary is to increase the 
volume of its premium brands. To accomplish 
this, the company intends to focus on the 
Bud family of brands; place renewed empha¬ 
sis on the Michelob family; and build on the 
success of O’Doul’s, the company’s nonalco¬ 
hol brew, through additional brand support. 

In non-beer areas, the company’s existing 
businesses in food products, packaging and 
entertainment will continue to be developed. 
These operations deliver products or services 
of superior quality; enhance Anheuser-Busch’s 


beer business or benefit from the company’s beer 
operations; and represent opportunities to which 
Anheuser-Busch can add significant value. 


Cost of Products and Services 

Cost of products and services for 1991 was 
$7.15 billion, an .8% increase 
over the $7.09 billion for 1990. 

This increase follows a 13.0% 
and 7.7% increase in 1990 and 
1989, respectively. These 
increases primarily relate to 
higher production costs for the 
company’s brewing subsidiary 
and other beer-related opera¬ 
tions, as well as higher sales of 
the company’s food products subsidiaries. 
Such increases, however, have been partially 
offset by the company’s ongoing productivity 
improvement and cost reduction programs. 
During the last 10 years, these programs have 
generated total cost reductions approximating 
$650 million. 

As a percent of net sales, cost of products 
and services was 65.0% in 1991 as compared 
to 66.0% in 1990 and 66.2% in 1989. 
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Marketing, Distribution and 
Administrative Expenses 

Marketing, distribution and administrative 
expenses for 1991 were $2.13 billion, an increase 
of 3.7% over 1990. This increase compares to 
increases of 9.3% for 1990 and 2.3% for 1989. 
These expenses include approximately $722.5 
million, $735.7 million and $642.1 million in 
1991, 1990 and 1989, respectively, of selling, 
delivery and general operating expenses 
associated with the company’s wholesale bak¬ 
ing operations and its company-owned beer 
and snack foods wholesale operations. 

Marketing, distribution and administrative 
expenses have increased over the past three 
years as a result of the higher level of market¬ 
ing activity, continuing development of new 
products and beer brands together with related 
new advertising and marketing programs, and 
the introduction of new entertainment attrac¬ 
tions. Areas significantly affected by these 
factors since 1988 include media advertising, 
point-of-sale materials and developmental 
expenses associated with new advertising and 
marketing programs for established as well as 
new products; operating expenses of company- 
owned beer wholesale operations; bakery and 
snack foods selling, delivery and general 
operating expenses; payroll and related costs; 
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business taxes; depreciation; supplies; and 
general operating expenses. 

Taxes and Payroll Costs 

The company is significantly impacted by 
federal, state and local taxes. Taxes applicable 
to 1991 operations (not including the many 
indirect taxes included in materials and services 
purchased) totaled $2.47 billion and highlight 
the burden of taxation on the company and the 
brewing industry in general. Taxes for 1991 
increased $860 million or 53.1% over 1990 
taxes of $1.61 billion. This increase follows 
increases of 9.2% in 1990 and 4.2% in 1989 
and results principally from increased beer 
excise taxes related to the increased federal 
excise tax, higher beer sales volume in 1990 
and 1989 and higher income taxes related to 
the company’s increased earnings level. 

As previously discussed, the principal 
impact of the Deficit Reduction Act of 1990 
was the 100% increase in the federal excise 
tax on beer effective January 1, 1991. The 
other provisions of the Act do not have a sig¬ 
nificant impact on the company. 

Payroll costs during 1991 totaled $2.28 billion, 
an increase of $95.4 million or 4.4% over 1990 
payroll costs of $2.19 billion. Payroll costs 
increased 11.9% in 1990 and 7.5% in 1989. 
The increase in payroll costs reflects increases 
in salary and wage rates and benefit costs and 
the additional employees as a result of the 
December 1, 1989 acquisition of Sea World. 

Salaries and wages paid during 1991 totaled 
$1.86 billion. Pension, life insurance and health 
care benefits amounted to $268.6 million and 
payroll taxes were $158.8 million. Employ¬ 
ment at December 31, 1991 was 44,836 com¬ 
pared to 45,481 at December 31, 1990. 

Operating Income 

Operating income, the measure of the 
company’s financial performance before 
interest costs and other non-operating items, 
was $1.72 billion in 1991, a $122.5 million 
increase or 7.7% over 1990. Operating 
income was $1.60 billion in 1990 and $1.33 
billion in 1989, representing increases of 
20.3% and 5.1% over the previous year, 
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respectively. Operating income as a percent of 
net sales was 15.7% in 1991 as compared to 
14.9% in 1990 and 14.0% in 1989. 

Net Interest Cost/Interest Capitalized 
Net interest cost, or interest expense less 
interest income, was $229.3 million in 1991, a 
decrease of $46.7 million when compared to 
1990 net interest cost of $276.0 million. Net 
interest cost in 1989 was $165.3 million. The 
decrease in net interest cost during 1991 is 
due primarily to the decrease of $502.2 mil¬ 
lion, or 16.0%, in total debt during the year 
ended December 31, 1991. The increase in net 
interest cost in 1990 and 1989 is due primarily 
to the net increase in debt during these years 
to finance a variety of activities/projects, 
including the Sea World acquisition and the 
establishment of a leveraged ESOP during 
1989. Specific information regarding com¬ 
pany financing (including the level of debt 
activity and the leveraged ESOP) and the 
company’s capital expenditures program is 
presented in the Liquidity and Capital 
Resources section of this discussion. 

Interest capitalized decreased $8.1 million 
in 1991 as compared to 1990. The decrease in 
interest capitalized during 1991 is primarily 
related to lower capital expenditures (a lower 
qualifying construction-in-progress level) and 
a lower weighted average interest rate due to 
the decrease in debt during the period. Interest 
capitalized increased $3.1 million in 1990 as 
compared to 1989. The increase resulted from 
a higher level of qualified expenditures due to 
the construction of the Cartersville, Ga., 
brewery, partially offset by a lower weighted 
average interest rate due to a higher level of 
commercial paper borrowings. 

Other Income /(Expense), Net 
This category was a net expense of $18.1 
million in 1991, compared to $25.5 million in 
1990 and income of $11.8 million in 1989. 
Other income/(expense), net, includes 
numerous items of a non-operating nature 
which do not have a material impact on the 
company’s consolidated results of operations 
(either individually or in the aggregate). 


Net Income 

Net income for 1991 was $939.8 million, an 
increase of 11.6% compared with $842.4 mil¬ 
lion for 1990. Net income for 1989 was 
$767.2 million. Net income for 1990 and 1989 
represents increases of 9.8% and 7.2%, respec¬ 
tively, over the preceding year. 

The effective tax rate was 38.2% in 1991, 
37.7% in 1990 and 37.5% in 1989. 

Earnings Per Share 

Fully diluted earnings per share of com¬ 
mon stock for 1991 were $3.25, an increase of 
10.2% compared with $2.95 for 1990. Fully 
diluted earnings per share for 1989 were 
$2.68, an increase of 9.4% over 1988. Fully 
diluted earnings per share assume the conver¬ 
sion (as of January 1, 1990) of the company’s 
8% Convertible Debentures due 1996. In cal¬ 
culating fully diluted earnings per share, 
weighted average shares outstanding are 
increased by the assumed conversion of the 
debentures and net income is increased by the 
after-tax interest expense on the debentures. 
Future Impact of Recently Issued 
Accounting Pronouncements 

The Financial Accounting Standards Board 
(FASB) has issued two accounting 
pronouncements which will have a future 
impact on the company’s financial state- 
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ments. These accounting pronouncements are 
Statement of Financial Accounting Standards 
No. 109 (FAS 109), “Accounting for Income 
Taxes” and Statement of Financial Accounting 
Standards No. 106 (FAS 106), “Employers’ 
Accounting for Postretirement Benefits Other 
Than Pensions.” A complete description of 
the requirements of these accounting pro¬ 
nouncements, including adoption alternatives, 
is contained in Note 2 to the Consolidated 
Financial Statements on page 50 of this 
annual report. 

The company plans to adopt FAS 109 and 
FAS 106 during the first quarter 1993 by 
recognizing a one-time cumulative effect 
adjustment which is estimated to impact 
net income as follows (in millions): 

1993 NET INCOME 
IMPACT RANGE 

_ INCREASEZ(DECREASE) 

Accounting for Income 

Taxes (FAS 109). $ 240 -$ 260 

Postretirement Benefits 
(FAS 106). (250)- (320 ) 

Net Income Impact ... $ (10)-$ (60) 
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Assuming constant statutory tax rates, 

FAS 109 is not expected to have a significant 
ongoing financial impact on the company. 
Future statutory tax rate changes could alter 
the magnitude of the estimated impact. 

FAS 106 will increase employee pretax 
health care benefits expense in the range of 
$30-$50 million in the year of adoption, with 
such additional expense increasing modestly 
in years subsequent to adoption as employees 
approach retirement. The company is cur¬ 
rently in the process of evaluating its health 
care benefit plans and the actuarial assump¬ 
tions used in measuring its postretirement 
benefit obligation under FAS 106. The com¬ 
pany believes the process may lessen the 
unfavorable earnings impact of FAS 106. 

FINANCIAL POSITION 
Liquidity and Capital Resources 

The company’s primary sources of liquidity 
are cash provided from operating activities 
and financing activities. Information on the 
company’s consolidated cash flows (operating 
activities, financing activities and investing 
activities) for the past three years is set forth 
in the Consolidated Statement of Cash Flows 
on page 48 of this report. 

Working capital at December 31, 1991 was 
$224.9 million as compared to $14.4 million 
at December 31, 1990. 

During 1990, the company issued the fol¬ 
lowing debt: 

• $100 million, 8-3/4^o Notes due 1995— 
issued in July 1990. 

• $75 million medium-term notes due 1993 
to 2001 (with varying interest rates)— 
issued during 1990. 

During 1991, the company reduced long¬ 
term debt as follows: 

• Lower commercial paper borrowings of 
$201.4 million; 

• Repurchase of $109.3 million, 6% Dual 
Currency Swiss Franc/U.S. Dollar Bonds; 

• Repurchase of $100 million, 9.2% Sink¬ 
ing Fund Debentures; 

• $23.8 million reduction in the ESOP debt 
guarantee; and 
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• $67.7 million of scheduled sinking fund 
debenture repurchases and other miscel¬ 
laneous transactions. 

During the fourth quarter 1991, the com¬ 
pany exercised its call option on all of the 
currently outstanding 8.55% Sinking Fund 
Debentures (approximately $85.6 million). 

The call was effective February 1, 1992. Addi¬ 
tionally, in January 1992 the company exer¬ 
cised its call option on all of the currently 
outstanding 7.95% Sinking Fund Debentures. 

Gains/losses on these debt reduction 
activities (either individually or in the 
aggregate) were not material to the com¬ 
pany’s consolidated financial statements. 

At December 31, 1991 and 1990 there were 
$104.4 million and $305.8 million of commer¬ 
cial paper borrowings outstanding classified 
as long-term debt. The commercial paper is 
intended to be maintained on a long-term 
basis, with ongoing credit provided by the 
company’s $500 million domestic revolving 
credit agreements (discussed below). 

During the second quarter 1990, the company 
entered into an interest rate cap program on 
$400 million of floating rate borrowings. The 
program provides an interest rate ceiling on 
certain short-term interest rates through April 
1992 to minimize the company’s exposure 
should interest rates rise. 

The company has fully hedged its foreign 
currency exposure for interest and principal 
payments on its foreign currency denomi¬ 
nated debt through agreements with various 
lending institutions. 

The company believes its strong beer 
wholesaler network is a major factor in its 
long-term growth. Therefore, the company 
believes that affording beer wholesalers the 
opportunity to invest in the company will 
further this goal. In 1989, the company 
registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC) a total of $300 million of 
seven-year convertible debentures (convertible 
into common stock) as part of its Wholesaler 
Investment Program. A total of $241.7 mil¬ 
lion of the debentures were issued. The 
debentures are subject to mandatory redemp¬ 
tion at the end of seven years, optional 


redemption/repurchase at the company’s or 
holder’s discretion after three years, and spe¬ 
cial redemption/repurchase based on the 
occurrence of certain redemption events with 
respect to particular holders. 

Shelf registration statements filed with the 
SEC in 1987-1989 established a level of $1 bil¬ 
lion of debt securities available for issuance 
by the company. As of December 31,1991, the 
company had $165 million remaining avail¬ 
able for issuance under these shelf registra¬ 
tion statements. 

During the next five years, the company 
plans to continue capital expenditure pro¬ 
grams designed to take advantage of growth 
and productivity improvement opportunities 
for its beer and beer-related, food products 
and entertainment segments. Cash flow from 
operating activities will provide the principal 
support for these capital investments. 
However, a capital expenditure program of 
this magnitude (together with the company’s 
previously announced share repurchase pro¬ 
gram) may require external financing from 
time to time. The nature and timing of exter¬ 
nal financing will vary depending upon the 
company’s evaluation of existing market con¬ 
ditions and other economic factors. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES! 
DEPRECIATION AND 
AMORTIZATION 
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In addition to its long-term debt financing, 
the company has access to the short-term capital 
market utilizing its bank credit agreements 
and commercial paper. The company has for¬ 
mal bank credit agreements which provide 
for maximum borrowings of $500 million. 
These agreements, which are discussed in 
Note 5 to the Consolidated Financial State¬ 
ments, provide the company with immediate 
and continuing sources of liquidity. 

In September 1989, the company entered 
into a four-year credit facility in Spain with 
10 local banks totaling 9.5 billion pesetas 
(approximately $95 million). The primary 
purpose of the facility was to provide interim 
financing of costs associated with the com¬ 
pany’s proposed development of a theme 
park and resort complex in Spain. As of 
December 31, 1991 and 1990, approximately 
$27 and $23 million, respectively, were bor¬ 
rowed against this facility. The details of this 
agreement are discussed in Note 5 to the 
Consolidated Financial Statements. 

During 1990, the company announced it 
would not proceed with the Spanish theme park 
and resort project without the equity involve¬ 
ment of international developers or partners. 
During 1991, the company and Tibidabo S.A. of 
Barcelona agreed to enter into a joint venture 
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for completion of this project. Closing on 
this joint venture agreement is subject to 
negotiation of appropriate agreements with 
various Spanish governmental authorities, 
including certain agreements for financial 
assistance. At December 31, 1991, Anheuser- 
Busch’s total investment in the project was 
$99 million of which $50 million is land. 

The company’s ratio of total debt to total 
debt plus equity was 37.3%, 46.1% and 52.4% 
at December 31, 1991, 1990 and 1989, respec¬ 
tively. The company’s fixed charge coverage 
ratio was 6.4 for the year ended December 31, 
1991 and 5.1 and 6.6 for the years ended 
December 31, 1990 and 1989, respectively. 

As more fully described in Note 8 to the 
Consolidated Financial Statements, during 1989 
the company added an employee stock owner¬ 
ship plan (ESOP) feature to its existing Deferred 
Income Stock Purchase and Savings Plans. 
Approximately 60% of total salaried and hourly 
employees are eligible for participation in the 
ESOP. The ESOP borrowed $500 million, 
guaranteed by the company, and used the 
proceeds to buy approximately 11.3 million 
shares of common stock from the company. 
The ESOP shares are being allocated to partici¬ 
pants over 15 years as contributions are made 
to the plan. Through the various company stock 
ownership plans, employees of Anheuser- 
Busch will control approximately 10% of the 
company’s outstanding common stock. 

In accordance with generally accepted 
accounting principles, the unpaid principal 
portion of the ESOP debt is reflected on the 
company’s balance sheet as long-term debt 
with an equal, offsetting reduction to Share¬ 
holders Equity. In addition, total ESOP 
expense is allocated to interest expense and 
operating expense based upon the ratio of 
interest and principal payments on the debt. 

In June 1989, the company purchased 12.5 
million shares of company stock via a “Dutch 
Auction’’ self-tender at $44.00 per share, for 
a total cost of $550 million. These common 
stock purchases were made in order to offset 
the earnings per share dilution which would 
have otherwise resulted from the sale of 
shares to the ESOP by the company. 
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Capital Expenditures 

The company has a formalized and intensive 
review procedure for all capital expenditures. 
The most important measure of acceptability 
of a capital project is its projected discounted 
cash flow return on investment. 

Capital expenditures in 1991 amounted to 
$702.5 million as compared with $898.9 mil¬ 
lion in 1990. During the past five years capi¬ 
tal expenditures totaled $4.5 billion. 

Capital expenditures for 1991 for the com¬ 
pany’s beer and beer-related operations were 
$511.5 million. Major expenditures by the 
company’s brewing subsidiary included con¬ 
tinuing construction of the company’s new 
brewery in Cartersville, Ga., and numerous 
modernization projects designed to improve 
productivity at all breweries. 

The remaining 1991 capital expenditures 
totaling $191.0 million were made by the 
company’s food products and entertainment 
operations. Major expenditures include 
numerous Campbell Taggart and Eagle 
Snacks modernization and productivity 
improvement projects, as well as new Busch 
Entertainment and Sea World attractions. 

The company expects its capital expendi¬ 
tures in 1992 to approximate $900 million. 
Capital expenditures during the five-year 
period 1992-1996 are expected to approximate 
$4.5 billion. 

Environmental Matters 

The company is subject to federal, state 
and local environmental protection laws and 
regulations and is operating within such laws 
or is taking action aimed at assuring compli¬ 
ance with such laws and regulations. Compli¬ 
ance with these laws and regulations is not 
expected to materially affect the company’s 
competitive position. The company has not 
been identified as a Potentially Responsible 
Party (PRP) at an Environmental Protection 
Agency designated clean-up site which could 
have a material impact on the company’s 
consolidated financial statements. 

In recognition of the importance of 
environmental laws and regulations, the 
company has established an Environmental 
Policy Committee. This Committee, which 


reports directly to the Audit Committee of 
the Board of Directors, is comprised of 
senior company executives. 

The mission of the Committee is (a) to 
monitor and interpret environmental policies 
to insure high standards of corporate responsi¬ 
bility; (b) to establish a framework to assure 
strict compliance in the operation of all of the 
company’s businesses with all environmental 
regulations; (c) to provide adequate resources— 
human, financial and physical—required to 
assure compliance with all environmental laws 
and policies; and (d) to exercise oversight respon¬ 
sibilities of company environmental programs. 

Dividends 

Cash dividends paid to common shareholders 
were $301.1 million in 1991 and $265.0 mil¬ 
lion in 1990. Dividends on common stock are 
paid in the months of March, June, Septem¬ 
ber and December of each year. In the 
second quarter of 1991, effective with the 
September dividend, the Board of Directors 
increased the quarterly dividend rate by 
12.0%, from $.25 to $.28 per share Annual 
dividends per common share increased 12.8% 
in 1991 to $1.06 per share compared to $.94 
per share in 1990. In 1991, dividends were 
$.25 for each of the first two quarters and 
$.28 for the last two quarters, as compared to 
$.22 for the first two quarters and $.25 for 
the last two quarters of 1990. 


SHAREHOLDERS EQUITY! 
LONG TERM DEBT um 

(In millions of $) 
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The company has paid dividends in each 
of the past 59 years. During that time com¬ 
pany stock has split on seven different occa¬ 
sions and stock dividends were paid three times. 

At December 31, 1991, common share¬ 
holders of record numbered 65,390 compared 
with 65,991 at the end of 1990. 

Price Range of Common Stock 
The company’s common stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange (NYSE) under the 
symbol “BUD.” The table below summarizes 
the high and low closing prices on the NYSE. 


PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 



1991 

1990 

QUARTER 

HIGH 

LOW 

HIGH 

LOW 

First 

52-7/8 

39-5/8 

39-3/4 

34-1/4 

Second 

53-7/8 

48 

44-3/8 

36-3/8 

Third 

54-1/2 

48-1/4 

45 

36 

Fourth 

61-1/2 

51-3/4 

43-3/8 

35-1/2 


The closing price of the company’s com¬ 
mon stock at December 31, 1991 and 1990 
was S61.50 and $43.00, respectively. 

Common Stock and Other Shareholders Equity 
Shareholders equity was $4.44 billion at 
December 31, 1991, as compared with $3.68 
billion at December 31, 1990. The increase in 
1991 equity primarily represents the retention 
of $646.5 million of earnings in the business, 


the reduction in ESOP debt and the effect of 
shares issued under stock plans and for con¬ 
version of convertible debentures. The book 
value of each common share of stock at 
December 31, 1991 was $15.57, as compared 
to $13.03 at December 31, 1990. 

In 1991, the return on average shareholders 
equity was 23.2% as compared with 24.9% 
in 1990. 

The Board of Directors has approved vari¬ 
ous resolutions in recent years authorizing 
the company to repurchase shares of its com¬ 
mon stock for investment purposes and to 
meet the requirements of the company’s vari¬ 
ous stock purchase and savings plans. The 
company has acquired 23,500, 2,422,700 and 
2,236,400 shares of common stock in 1991, 
1990 and 1989 for $1.1, $86.3 and $74.4 mil¬ 
lion, respectively. These purchases exclude the 
“Dutch Auction” self-tender previously 
described. At December 31, 1991, approxi¬ 
mately 7 million shares were available for 
repurchase under existing Board of Directors 
resolutions. 

Inflation 

General inflation has not had a significant 
impact on the company over the past three 
years nor is it expected to have a significant 
impact in the foreseeable future. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

The management of Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc. is responsible for the financial 
statements and other information included in this annual report. Management has 
selected those generally accepted accounting principles it considers appropriate to 
prepare the financial statements and other data contained herein. 

The company maintains accounting and reporting systems, supported by an internal 
accounting control system, which management believes are adequate to provide 
reasonable assurances that assets are safeguarded against loss from unauthorized use 
or disposition and financial records are reliable for preparing financial statements. 
During 1991, the company’s internal auditors, in conjunction with Price Waterhouse, 
its independent accountants, performed a comprehensive review of the adequacy of 
the company’s internal accounting control system. Based on the comprehensive 
review, it is management’s opinion that the company has an effective system of inter¬ 
nal accounting control. 

The Audit Committee of the Board of Directors, which consists of seven non¬ 
management directors, oversees the company’s financial reporting and internal con¬ 
trol systems, recommends selection of the company’s public accountants and meets 
with the public accountants and internal auditors to review the overall scope and 
specific plans for their respective audits. The Committee held four meetings during 
1991. A more complete description of the functions performed by the Audit Commit¬ 
tee can be found in the company’s Proxy Statement. 

The report of Price Waterhouse on its examinations of the consolidated financial 
statements of the company appears below. 

REPORT OF INDEPENDENT ACCOUNTANTS 


Price Waterhouse 



February 4, 1992 

To the Shareholders and Board of Directors of 


One Boatmen’s Plaza 
St. Louis. MO 63101 


Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Consolidated Balance Sheet and the related 
Consolidated Statements of Income, Changes in Shareholders Equity and Cash Flows 
present fairly, in all material respects, the financial position of Anheuser-Busch Com¬ 
panies, Inc. and its subsidiaries at December 31, 1991 and 1990, and the results of 
their operations and their cash flows for each of the three years in the period ended 
December 31, 1991, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles. 

These financial statements are the responsibility of the Company’s management; our 
responsibility is to express an opinion on these financial statements based on our 
audits. We conducted our audits of these statements in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards which require that we plan and perform the audit to 
obtain reasonable assurance about whether the financial statements are free of 
material misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence sup¬ 
porting the amounts and disclosures in the financial statements, assessing the 
accounting principles used and significant estimates made by management, and 
evaluating the overall financial statement presentation. We believe that our audits pro¬ 
vide a reasonable basis for the opinion expressed above. 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc., and Subsidiaries 

ASSETS (In millions) 

DECEMBER 31, 1991 1990 

CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash and marketable securities. $ 97.3 $ 95.3 

Accounts and notes receivable, less allowance for doubtful 

accounts of $5.5 in 1991 and $6.2 in 1990 . 6 54.8 562.6 

Inventories— 

Raw materials and supplies. 397.2 344.7 

Work in process. 92.5 104.7 

Finished goods. 145.9 117.8 

Total inventories. 635.6 567.2 

Other current assets. 240.0 201.2 

Total current assets. 1,627.7 1,426.3 

INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS: 

Investments in and advances to affiliated companies... 116.9 100.8 

Investment properties . 159.9 151.4 

Deferred charges and other non-current assets. 365.6 358.4 

Excess of cost over net assets of acquired 
businesses, net . 579.9 533.6 

1,162.3 1,144.2 

PLANT AND EQUIPMENT: 

Land. 308.9 307.7 

Buildings. 3,027.8 2,825.2 

Machinery and equipment . 6,583.9 6,080.3 

Construction in progress. 669.0 803.5 

10,589.6 10,016.7 

Accumulated depreciation. (3,393. 1 ) (2,952.9 ) 

7,796.5 7,063.8 

$ 9,986.5 $ 9,634.3 

The accompanying statements should be read in conjunction with the Notes to Consolidated Financial 
Statements appearing on pages 49-59 of this report. 
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LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS EQUITY (In millions) _ 

DECEMBER 31 _ 1991 _ 1990 

CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Accounts payable. $ 709.8 $ 711.2 

Accrued salaries, wages and benefits. 223.3 247.3 

Accrued interest payable. 58.5 72.3 

Due to customers for returnable containers. 44.5 44.6 

Accrued taxes, other than income taxes. 110.9 71.5 

Estimated income taxes. 45.2 79.2 

Other current liabilities. 210.6 185.8 

Total current liabilities. 1,402.8 1,411.9 


LONG-TERM DEBT . 2,644.9 3,147.1 


DEFERRED INCOME TAXES . 1,500. 7 1,396.2 


COMMON STOCK AND OTHER SHAREHOLDERS EQUITY: 

Common stock, $1.00 par value, authorized 

400,000,000 shares. 338.5 335.7 

Capital in excess of par value. 654.5 558.9 

Retained earnings. 5,209.8 4,563.3 

Foreign currency translation adjustment. 20. 7 29.3 

6,223.5 5,487.2 

Treasury stock, at cost. (1,324.2) (1,323.1) 

ESOP debt guarantee offset. (461.2 ) (485.0 ) 

4,438.1 3,679.1 


COMMITMENTS AND CONTINGENCIES . — — 

$9,986.5 $9,634.3 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
Anheuser-Busch Companies , Inc., and Subsidiaries 


(In millions, except per share data) 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 

mi 

1990 


1989 

Sales. 

... $12,634.2 

$11,611.7 

510,283.6 

Less federal and state excise taxes. 

1,637.9 

868.1 


SU2.3 

Net sales. 

10.996.3 

10,743.6 


9,481.3 

Cost of products and services. 

7,148.7 

7,093.5 


6,275.8 

Gross profit. 

3,847.6 

3,650.1 


3,205.5 

Marketing, distribution and 





administrative expenses. 

2,126.1 

2,051.1 


1,876.8 

Operating income . 

Other income and expenses: 

1,721.5 

1,599.0 


1,328.7 

Interest expense. 

(238.5) 

(283.0) 


(177.9) 

Interest capitalized. 

46.5 

54.6 


51.5 

Interest income. 

9.2 

7.0 


12.6 

Other income/(expense), net. 

(18.1) 

(25.5) 


11.8 

Income before income taxes. 

Provision for income taxes: 

1,520.6 

1,352.1 


1,226.7 

Current. 

479.1 

429.9 


357.0 

Deferred. 

101.7 

79.8 


102.5 


580.8 

509.7 


459.5 

NET INCOME . 

... $ 939.8 

$ 842.4 

$ 

767.2 

EARNINGS PER SHARE: 





Primary . 

... $ 3.26 

$ 2.96 

S 

2.68 

Fully diluted. 

... $ 3.25 

$ 2.95 

$ 

2.68 


The accompanying statements should be read in conjunction with the Notes to Consolidated Financial 
Statements appearing on pages 49-59 of this report. 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN SHAREHOLDERS EQUITY 

Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


SHAREHOLDERS EQUITY (In millions, except per share data) 







ESOP 

FOREIGN 



CAPITAL IN 



DEBT 

CURRENCY 


COMMON 

EXCESS OF 

RETAINED 

TREASURY 

GUARANTEE 

TRANSLATION 


STOCK 

PAR VALUE 

EARNINGS 

STOCK 

OFFSET 

ADJUSTMENT 

BALANCE AT DECEMBER 31, 1988 . . 

$331.0 

$428.5 

$3,444.9 

$(1,112.4) 

$ - 

$10.9 

Net income. 



767.2 




Common dividends (S.80 per share) . 
Shares issued under stock plans ... 
Shares issued to ESOP. 

2.9 

78.7 

(226.2) 

500.0 

(500.0) 


Treasury stock acquired. 

Foreign currency translation 




(624.4) 



adjustment. 






(1.2) 

BALANCE AT DECEMBER 31, 1989 .. 

333.9 

507.2 

3,985.9 

(1,236.8) 

(500.0) 

9.7 

Net income. 



842.4 




Common dividends ($.94 per share) . 
Shares issued under stock plans ... 
Reduction of ESOP debt guarantee 

Treasury stock acquired. 

Foreign currency translation 

1.8 

51.7 

(265.0) 

(86.3) 

15.0 


adjustment. 






19.6 

BALANCE AT DECEMBER 31, 1990 .. 

335.7 

558.9 

4,563.3 

(1,323.1) 

(485.0) 

29.3 

Net income. 



939.8 




Common dividends ($1.06 per share) . 



(301.1) 




Shares issued under stock plans ... 
Conversion of Convertible 

2.7 

92.2 

7.8 




Debentures. 

.1 

3.4 





Reduction of ESOP debt guarantee 

Treasurv stock acquired. 

Foreign currency translation 




(1.1) 

23.8 


adjustment. 






(8.6) 

BALANCE AT DECEMBER 31, 1991 . . 

. $338.5 

$654.5 

$5,209.8 

$(1,324.2) 

$(461.2) 

$20.7 


The accompanying statements should be read in conjunction with the Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements appearing on pages 49-59 of 
this report. 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CASH FLOWS 
Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


(In millions) 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31. 

1991 

1990 

1989 

CASH FLOW FROM OPERATING ACTIVITIES: 




Net income. 

Adjustments to reconcile net income to 

$ 939.8 

$ 842.4 

$ 767.2 

net cash provided by operating activities: 




Depreciation and amortization . 

534.1 

495.7 

410.3 

Increase in deferred income taxes. 

Decrease/(increase) in non-cash 

104.5 

80.3 

103.4 

working capital . 

(208.5) 

122.8 

(90.6) 

Other, net. 

24.8 

(24.3) 

(50.2) 

Cash provided by operating activities. 

1,394.7 

1,516.9 

1,140.1 


CASH FLOW FROM INVESTING ACTIVITIES: 

Capital expenditures. (702.5) (898.9) (1,076.7) 

Business acquisitions. (15.7) (12.1 ) (1,117.9 ) 

Cash used for investing activities. (718.2) (911.0) (2,194.6) 


CASH FLOW FROM FINANCING ACTIVITIES: 


Increase in long-term debt . 

.6 

178.6 

1,328.3 

Decrease in long-term debt. 

(479.1) 

(427.8) 

(32.3) 

Dividends paid to stockholders . 

(301.1) 

(265.0) 

(226.2) 

Acquisition of treasury stock. 

(11) 

(86.3) 

(624.4) 

Shares issued to ESOP. 

— 

— 

500.0 

Shares issued under stock plans and 




conversion of Convertible Debentures. 

106.2 

53.5 

81.6 

Cash provided by/(used for) 




financing activities. 

(674.5) 

(547.0) 

1,027.0 

Net increase/(decrease) in cash and 
marketable securities during the year. 

2.0 

58.9 

(27.5) 


Cash and marketable securities at 


beginning of year. 95.3 36.4 63.9 

Cash and marketable securities at 

end of year. 5 97.3 $ 95.3 $ 36.4 


The accompanying statements should be read in conjunction with the Notes to Consolidated Financial 
Statements appearing on pages 49-59 of this report. 
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NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1-SUMMARY OF 
SIGNIFICANT 
ACCOUNTING 
PRINCIPLES 
AND POLICIES 


his summary of significant accounting principles and policies of Anheuser-Busch Companies, 
Inc. and its subsidiaries is presented to assist the reader in evaluating the company’s finan¬ 
cial statements included in this report. These principles and policies conform to generally 
accepted accounting principles. 


PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidated financial statements include the company and all its subsidiaries. All signifi¬ 
cant intercompany transactions have been eliminated. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY TRANSLATION 

Exchange adjustments resulting from foreign currency transactions are recognized in income, 
whereas adjustments resulting from the translation of financial statements are reflected as a 
separate component of shareholders equity. 

EXCESS OF COST OVER NET ASSETS OF ACQUIRED BUSINESSES 

The excess of the cost over the net assets of acquired businesses is amortized on a straight-line 
basis over a period of 40 years. Accumulated amortization at December 31, 1991 and 1990 was 
S48.8 million and S35.1 million, respectively. 


INVENTORIES AND PRODUCTION COSTS 

Inventories are valued at the lower of cost or market. Cost is determined under the last-in, 
first-out method for substantially all brewing inventories and under the first-in, first-out method 
for substantially all food product inventories. 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 

Plant and equipment is carried at cost and includes expenditures for new facilities and those 
which substantially increase the useful lives of existing plant and equipment. Maintenance, 
repairs and minor renewals are expensed as incurred. When properties are retired or otherwise 
disposed, the related cost and accumulated depreciation are eliminated from the respective 
accounts and any profit or loss on disposition is reflected in income. 

Depreciation is provided principally on the straight-line method over the estimated useful lives 
of the assets, resulting in depreciation rates on buildings ranging from 2% to 10% and on 
machinery and equipment from 4% to 25%. 


CAPITALIZATION OF INTEREST 

Interest relating to the cost of acquiring certain fixed assets is capitalized. The capitalized interest 
is included as part of the cost of the related asset and is amortized over its estimated useful life. 


INCOME TAXES 

The provision for income taxes is based on elements of income and expense as reported in the 
Consolidated Statement of Income. The company has elected to utilize certain provisions of fed¬ 
eral income tax laws and regulations to reduce current taxes payable. Deferred income taxes are 
recognized for the effect of timing differences between financial and tax reporting in accordance 
with the requirements of Accounting Principles Board Opinion No. 11. 

FINANCIAL INSTRUMENTS WITH OFF-BALANCE-SHEET RISK AND 
CONCENTRATION OF CREDIT RISK 

The company is party to certain financial instruments with off-balance-sheet risk incurred in 
the normal course of business. These financial instruments include financial guarantees, foreign 
currency forward and option contracts designated as hedges and foreign currency interest pay¬ 
ment swaps. The company’s exposure to credit loss in the event of non-performance by the coun¬ 
terparty to these financial instruments (either individually or in the aggregate) is not material. 

The company does not have a material concentration of accounts receivable or credit risk. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ADVERTISING, PROMOTIONAL COSTS AND INITIAL PLANT COSTS 
Research and development, advertising, promotional costs and initial plant costs are expensed 
in the year in w'hich these costs are incurred. 
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EARNINGS PER SHARE 


Earnings per share of common stock are based on the weighted average number of shares of 
common stock outstanding during the respective years as shown below (in millions): 



1991 

1990 

1989 

Primary weighted average shares. 

Fully diluted weighted average shares. 

. 287.9 

. 292.9 

284.6 

289.7 

286.2 

286.2 


Primary earnings per share of common stock are based on the weighted average number of 
shares of common stock outstanding during the year. 

Fully diluted earnings per share of common stock assume the conversion of the company’s 8% 
convertible debentures due 1996 and the elimination of the related after-tax interest expense. 


The Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB) has issued two accounting pronounce¬ 
ments which will have a future impact on the company’s financial statements. These accounting 
pronouncements are Statement of Financial Accounting Standards No. 109 (FAS 109), ‘Account¬ 
ing for Income Taxes,” issued in February 1992, which amends Statement of Financial Account¬ 
ing Standards No. 96 (FAS 96), “Accounting for Income Taxes” and Statement of Financial 
Accounting Standards No. 106 (FAS 106), “Employers’ Accounting for Postretirement Benefits 
Other Than Pensions!’ A brief description of these pronouncements and a discussion of the esti¬ 
mated adoption impact on the company’s future financial statements follows: 


2-FUTURE 
IMPACT OF 
RECENTLY 
ISSUED 
ACCOUNTING 
PRONOUNCE¬ 
MENTS 


ACCOUNTING FOR INCOME TAXES (FAS 109) 

In December 1987, the FASB issued FAS 96 which requires the use of an asset and liability 
approach in accounting for the effects of income taxes that result from activities during the cur¬ 
rent and preceding years. Adoption of the Statement, originally required by 1989, has been 
delayed to 1993. 

In February 1992, the FASB issued FAS 109 to amend FAS 96 to simplify the required calcula¬ 
tions, change the criteria for recognition and measurement of deferred tax assets and change the 
methodology for recognizing the impact of prior tax-free purchase business combinations. Adop¬ 
tion of FAS 109, which is required by the first quarter of 1993, can be made by either restating 
previously issued financial statements or by recognizing a one-time cumulative effect adjustment 
to net income. 


POSTRETIREMENT BENEFITS (FAS 106) 

In December 1990, the FASB issued FAS 106. The standard requires recognition of postretire¬ 
ment benefits, including health care benefits, on an accrual basis. The company currently pro¬ 
vides postretirement health care and life insurance benefits to certain retired employees who 
attain specified age and years-of-service requirements. The cost of such post retirement benefits is 
presently recognized on a claims-paid basis. 

Adoption of the new standard is required by the first quarter of 1993 and permits the transi¬ 
tional obligation to be either recognized immediately, as the cumulative effect of an accounting 
change, or recognized on a delayed basis over the plan participants’ future service periods (or 
20 years, if longer). 

ESTIMATED ADOPTION IMPACT 

The company plans to adopt FAS 109 and FAS 106 during the first quarter 1993 by recogniz¬ 
ing a one-time cumulative effect adjustment which is estimated to impact net income as follows 
(in millions): 

1993 NET INCOME 
IMPACT RANGE 
I NCR EASE/( DEC R EASE) 


Accounting for Income Taxes (FAS 109). $ 240 -$ 260 

Postretirement Benefits (FAS 106). (250)- (320 ) 

Net Income Impact..$ (10)-$ (60) 
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Assuming constant statutory tax rates, FAS 109 is not expected to have a significant ongoing 
financial impact on the company. Future statutory tax rate changes could alter the magnitude of 
the estimated impact. 

FAS 106 will increase employee pretax health care benefits expense in the range of S30-S50 mil¬ 
lion in the year of adoption, with such additional expense increasing modestly in years subse¬ 
quent to adoption as employees approach retirement. The company is currently in the process of 
evaluating its health care benefit plans and the actuarial assumptions used in measuring its post¬ 
retirement benefit obligation under FAS 106. The company believes the results of the process may 
lessen the unfavorable earnings impact of FAS 106. 

3-ACQUISITION 

On December 1, 1989, Busch Entertainment Corporation (the company’s entertainment sub¬ 
sidiary) purchased from Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. (HBJ) 100% of the stock of those HBJ 
companies which owned four Sea World parks, two other theme parks and certain land holdings. 
Including the land, the purchase price was $1.1 billion of which $975 million was for the theme 
parks. The agreement also provides that HBJ will receive a 50% participation (up to a maximum 
participation of $100 million) in the net sales proceeds received by the company over the next 10 
years in excess of $100 million, plus carrying costs, from the sale of certain parcels of undeve¬ 
loped land included in the purchase. 

The acquisition has been accounted for using the purchase method of accounting. The 
acquired assets and liabilities have been recorded in the company’s financial statements at their 
estimated fair market values at the acquisition date. The excess cost of the acquisition over the 
estimated fair market value of the net assets acquired is amortized on a straight-line basis over 

40 years. The Consolidated Statement of Income includes the operations of the acquired theme 
parks from December 1, 1989. 

Assuming the acquisition had occurred on January 1, 1989, pro forma combined results of 
operations for Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc. for the year ended December 31, 1989 are (in 
millions except per share): net sales, $9,835.5; net income $749.5; and net income per share, 

$2.62. These results are not necessarily indicative of what would have occurred had the acquisi¬ 
tion been consummated as of January 1. The results are based on purchase accounting adjust¬ 
ments and include additional interest expense as if funds borrowed in connection with the 
acquisition had been outstanding from the beginning of the year. 

4-INVENTORY 

VALUATION 

Approximately 68% of total inventories at December 31, 1991 and 1990, respectively, are stated 
on the last-in, first-out (LIFO) inventory valuation method. Had average-cost (which approxi¬ 
mates replacement cost) been used with respect to such items at December 31, 1991 and 1990, 
total inventories would have been $110.3 million and $102.7 million higher, respectively. 

5-CREDIT 

AGREEMENTS 

The company has in place revolving credit agreements totaling $500 million. The agreements, 
which expire in 1993, provide that the company may select among various loan arrangements 
with differing maturities and among a variety of interest rates, including a negotiated rate. At 
December 31, 1991 and 1990, the company had no outstanding borrowings under these agree¬ 
ments. Fees under these agreements amounted to $.7 million in 1991, $.6 million in 1990 and $.6 
million in 1989. 

In September 1989, the company entered into a four-year credit facility in Spain with 10 local 
banks totaling 9.5 billion pesetas (approximately $95 million). The agreement provides that the 
company can borrow at a predetermined spread over the Madrid Inter-Bank Offered Rate 
(MIBOR). The primary purpose of the facility was to provide interim financing of costs asso¬ 
ciated with the company’s development of a theme park and resort complex in Spain. Amounts 
outstanding under this facility at December 31, 1991 and 1990 were 2.6 billion pesetas (approxi¬ 
mately $27 million) and 2.2 billion pesetas (approximately $23 million), respectively. 
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Long-term debt at December 31 consisted of the following (in millions): 


__799/_ 1990 

Commercial paper. $ 104.4 $ 305.8 

Medium-term Notes Due 1991 to 2001 (interest from 7.4% to 9.0%) 135.0 135.0 

6% Dual Currency Swiss Franc Bonds Due 1991. — 109.3 

9-1/8% Notes Due 1992 . 100.0 100.0 

8-7/8% Notes Due September 1, 1994 . 100.0 100.0 

8.0% Dual Currency Japanese Yen/U.S. Dollar Notes Due 1995 _ 52.9 52.3 

8-3/4% Notes Due July 15, 1995. 100.0 100.0 

8% Notes Due October 1, 1996 . 100.0 100.0 

8% Convertible Debentures Due 1996 . 238.0 241.4 

8-3/4% Notes Due 1999 . 250.0 250.0 

9% Debentures Due 2009 . 350.0 350.0 

ESOP Debt Guarantee. 461.2 485.0 

Sinking Fund Debentures. 538.1 673.1 

Industrial Revenue Bonds. 83.6 89.5 

Other Long-term Debt. 31.7 55.7 


52,644.9 $3,147.1 

The company’s sinking fund debentures at December 31 are as follows (in millions): 


_ im _ 1990 

6% debentures maturing 1984 to 1992. $4.1 $ 5.5 

7.95% debentures maturing 1985 to 1999 . 54.5 61.0 

9.20% debentures maturing 1986 to 2005 . — 114.0 

8.55% debentures maturing 1989 to 2008 . 85.6 85.6 

8-5/8% debentures maturing 1997 to 2016 . 150.0 150.0 

8-1/2% debentures maturing 1998 to 2017 . 150.0 150.0 

10% debentures maturing 1999 to 2018 . 200.0 200.0 

Less: debentures held in treasury. (106.1) (93.0) 


$538.1 $673.1 

Shelf registration statements filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) in 1989 
and previous years established debt securities in the amount of $1 billion available for issuance. 

As of December 31, 1991, the company had $165 million remaining available for issuance under 
these shelf registration statements. 

In addition, in 1989 the company registered with the SEC $300 million of convertible deben¬ 
tures as part of its Beer Wholesaler Investment Program; $241.7 million of which were issued to 
Qualified Holders. The debentures may only be held by a qualified, independently owned 
wholesaler (and certain related parties) and may be converted into a 5% convertible preferred 
stock, par value $1.00, at a conversion price of $47.60 per share. Each share of the convertible 
preferred stock may be converted into one share of the company’s common stock. The convert¬ 
ible debentures and convertible preferred stock are subject to mandatory redemption at the end 
of seven years, optional redemption/repurchase at the company’s or holder’s discretion after 
three years, and special redemption/repurchase options based upon the occurrence of certain 
events with respect to particular holders. 

In 1990, the company entered into an interest rate cap program on $400 million of floating rate 
borrowings. The program provides an interest rate ceiling on the effective cost of certain short¬ 
term interest rates through April 1992. 

During November 1991, the company redeemed all of the outstanding 9.2% Sinking Fund 
Debentures (approximately $100 million). Additionally, during the fourth quarter 1991 the com- 


6 -LONG-TERM 
DEBT 
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7-STOCK OPTION 
PLANS 


pany exercised its call option on all of the currently outstanding 8.55% Sinking Fund Debentures 
(approximately $85.6 million). The call was effective February 1, 1992. Additionally, in January 
1992 the company exercised its call option on all of the currently outstanding 7.95% Sinking 
Fund Debentures. Gains/losses on these debt reduction activities (either individually or in the 
aggregate) were not material to the company’s Consolidated Financial Statements. 

At December 31, 1991 and 1990, there was $104.4 million and $305.8 million, respectively, of 
commercial paper borrowings outstanding classified as long-term debt. The commercial paper is 
intended to be maintained on a long-term basis with ongoing credit provided by the company’s 
$500 million revolving credit agreements. 

Certain foreign currency’ denominated debt of the company was issued at a premium or dis¬ 
count from the redemption value or subsequently converted into a U.S. dollar liability resulting 
in effective interest rates different than the stated rates. For the dual currency Swiss Franc and 
Japanese Yen issues, these agreements result in an effective U.S. dollar rate of 8% and 10%, 
respectively, as compared to stated rates of 6% and 8%, respectively. The company has fully 
hedged its foreign currency exposure for interest and principal payments related to all foreign 
currency denominated debt issues through agreements with various lending institutions. 

The aggregate maturities on all long-term debt are $261.0, $105.7, $131.3, $192.7 and $133.4 
million, respectively, for each of the years ending December 31, 1992 through 1996. These 
aggregate maturities do not include the future maturities of the ESOP debt guarantee. 


The company had an Incentive Stock Option/Non-Qualified Stock Option Plan and a Non- 
Qualified Stock Option Plan for certain qualified employees. Under the terms of the Plans, 
which expired on December 21, 1991, options were granted at not less than the fair market value 
of the shares at the date of grant. The Non-Qualified Stock Option Plan provided that optionees 
could be granted Stock Appreciation Rights (SARs) in tandem with stock options. The exercise 
of a SAR cancels the related option and the exercise of an option cancels the related SAR. At 
December 31, 1991 and 1990, a total of 5,364,537 and 13,672,348 shares, respectively, were 
reserved for possible future issuance under the Plans. 

In April 1990, the shareholders approved an Incentive Stock Plan for certain qualified 
employees. The Plan provides for the grant of options, SARs, Restricted Stock and Other Stock 
Interests. Under the terms of the Plan, options may be granted at not less than the fair market 
value of the shares at the date of grant. At December 31, 1991 and 1990, a total of 11,398,249 and 
11,982,231 shares, respectively, were reserved for future issuance under the Plan. 

Presented below is a summary of activity for the Plans for the years ended December 31: 



1991 

1990 

Options outstanding at beginning of the year. 

Options granted during the year. 

Options and SARs exercised during the year. 

Options cancelled during the year. 

. 15,224,650 

. 668,516 

. (3,390,645) 

. (217,388) 

17,003,506 

951,046 

(2,405,586) 

(324,316) 

Options outstanding at end of the year . 

. 12,285,133 

15,224,650 

Options exercisable at end of the year. 

. 8,859.962 

9,089,205 

Option price range per share. 

. $10.31-$56.00 

S6.80-S43.06 


The Plans provide for acceleration of exercisability of the options upon the occurrence of cer¬ 
tain events relating to a change of control, merger, sale of assets or liquidation of the company 
(Acceleration Events). The Non-Qualified Plan and the Incentive Stock Plan also provide that 
optionees may be granted Limited Stock Appreciation Rights (LSARs). LSARs become exercisa¬ 
ble, in lieu of the option or SAR, upon the occurrence, six months following the date of grant, of 
an Acceleration Event and entitle the holder to a cash payment per share equivalent to the excess 
of the share value (under terms of the LSAR) over the grant price. As of December 31, 1991 and 
1990, there were 2,379,582 and 3,057,307, respectively, of LSARs outstanding. 
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In 1989, the company added an Employee Stock Ownership Plan (ESOP) to its existing 
Deferred Income Stock Purchase and Savings Plans. Approximately 60^o of all salaried and 
hourly employees are eligible for participation in the ESOP. The ESOP borrowed $500 million 
for a term of 15 years at an interest rate of 8.3% and used the proceeds to buy approximately 
11.3 million shares of common stock from the company. The ESOP debt is guaranteed by the 
company and ESOP shares are being allocated to participants over 15 years as contributions are 
made to the plans. 

ESOP cash contributions and ESOP expense accrued during the calendar year are determined 
by several factors including the market price and number of shares allocated to participants, 
ESOP debt service, dividends on unallocated shares and the company’s matching contribution. 
Over the 15-year life of the ESOP, total expense will equal the total cash contributions made 
by the company. 

ESOP cash contributions are made in March and September, based on the plan year which 
ends March 31. A summary of ESOP cash contributions and dividends on unallocated ESOP 
shares for the three years ended December 31 is presented below (in millions): 



YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 


1991 

1990 1989 

Cash Contributions. 

. $ 32.6 

$ 30.7 $ 8.7 

Dividends. 

$ 10.2 

$ 9.9 $ 4.9 

Total ESOP expense is allocated to operating expense and interest expense based upon the 
ratio of principal and interest payments on the debt. ESOP expense for each of the three years 
ended December 31 is presented below (in millions): 


1991 

1990 1989 

Operating Expense. 

Interest Expense. 

. $ 13.2 

19.9 

$ 14.9 $ 5.0 

27.0 11.1 

Total Expense. 

. $ 33.1 

$ 41.9 $ 16.1 


The company has pension plans covering substantially all of its employees. Total pension 
expense for each of the three years ended December 31 is presented below (in millions): 



1991 

1990 

1989 

Single-employer Defined Benefit Plans. 

Multi-employer Plans. 

Defined Contribution Plans. 

. $ (3.5) 

. 51.6 

. 11.6 

$ (8.7) 
47.6 

10.4 

$ (8.1) 
43.4 
8.4 


$ 59.7 

$ 49.3 

$ 43.7 


Net pension benefit for single-employer defined benefit plans was comprised of the following 
for the three years ended December 31 (in millions): 



1991 

1990 

1989 

Service cost (benefits earned during the period). 

$ 34.0 

$ 29.5 

$ 28.4 

Interest cost on projected benefit obligation. 

54.1 

49.2 

44.3 

Assumed return on assets. 

(76.6) 

(72.2) 

(66.5) 

Amortization of prior service cost, actuarial gains/losses 
and the excess of market value of plan assets over 
projected benefit obligation at January 1, 1986 . 

(15.0) 

(15.2) 

(14.3) 

Net pension benefit. 

$ (3.5) 

$ (8.7) 

$ (8.1) 


8-EMPLOYEE 

STOCK 

OWNERSHIP 

PLAN 


9-RETIREMENT 

BENEFITS 


v 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW 


10-INCOME TAXES 


The assumed discount rate, the weighted-average rate of compensation increase used to meas¬ 
ure the projected benefit obligation, and the expected long-term rate of return on plan assets 
were 10.0% (10.0% in 1990 and 9.0% in 1989), 6.5% and 9.0%, respectively. The actual (gain)/ 
loss on pension assets was $(145.7), S3.7 and ($149.9) million in 1991, 1990 and 1989, respectively. 

The following table sets forth the funded status of all company single-employer defined 
benefit plans (underfunded plans are not material) at December 31 (in millions): 

_ 199[ _ 1990 

Plan assets at fair market value—primarily corporate equity securities 


and publicly traded bonds. $1,019.5 $883.3 

Accumulated benefit obligation: 

Vested benefits. (497.5) (428.9) 

Nonvested benefits. (44.1) (38.5 ) 

Accumulated benefit obligation. (541.6) (467.4) 

Effect of projected compensation increases. (137.9 ) (75.4 ) 

Projected benefit obligation. (679.5 ) (542.8 ) 

Plan assets in excess of projected benefit obligation. $ 340.0 $340.5 



1991 

1990 

Plan assets in excess of projected benefit obligation consist of the 
following components: 

Unamortized excess of market value of plan assets over projected 
benefit obligation at January 1, 1986 being amortized over 

15 years . 

$ 134.0 

$152.4 

Unrecognized net actuarial gains. 

79.3 

77.6 

Prior service costs. 

(28.0) 

(17.8) 

Prepaid pension. 

154.7 

128.3 


$ 340.0 

$340.5 


The assumptions used in determining the funded status of these plans as of December 31 were 
a weighted-average rate of compensation increase of 6.5% and a discount rate of 9.0% in 1991 
and 10.0% in 1990. 

Contributions to multi-employer plans in which the company and its subsidiaries participate 
are determined in accordance with the provisions of negotiated labor contracts and are based on 
employee-hours worked. 


The provision for income taxes includes the following for the three years ended December 31 


(in millions): 

1991 _ 1990 _ 1989 

Current Tax Provision: 

Federal. $386.7 $353.6 $293.7 

State and foreign. 92.4 76.3 63.3 

479.1 429.9 357.0 

Deferred Tax Provision: 

Federal. 93.3 74.9 94.1 

State and foreign. 8.4 4.9 8.4 

101.7 79.8 102.5 

$580.8 $509.7 $459.5 
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The deferred tax provision results from timing differences in the recognition of income and 
expense for tax and financial reporting purposes. The primary difference is the calculation of 
depreciation for tax purposes using accelerated methods and shorter lives (tax effect of $75.9 mil¬ 
lion in 1991, $112.6 million in 1990 and $86.3 million in 1989). 

The company’s effective tax rate was 38.2% in 1991, 37.7% in 1990 and 37.5% in 1989. A 
reconciliation between the statutory rate and the effective rate is presented below: 



1991 

1990 

1989 

Statutory rate. 

. 34.0% 

34.0% 

34.0% 

State income taxes, net of federal benefit. 

. 3.8 

3.6 

3.4 

Other. 

. 4 

.1 

.1 

Effective tax rate. 

. 38.2% 

37.7% 

37.5% 


For purposes of the Statement of Cash Flows, all short-term investments with maturities of 90 
days or less are considered cash equivalents. Such amounts include marketable securities of $32.2 


million in 1991 and $15.6 million in 1990. The effect of foreign currency exchange rate fluctua¬ 
tions was not material for any of the years ended December 31, 1991, 1990 and 1989. 

Supplemental information with respect to the Statement of Cash Flows is presented below 
(in millions): 


1991 

1990 

1989 

Interest paid, net of capitalized interest. 

.. $ 205.8 

$216.3 

$115.7 

Income taxes paid. 

480.0 

359.8 

374.8 

Excise taxes paid. 

1.606.6 

868.1 

802.3 

CHANGES IN NON-CASH WORKING CAPITAL 

Decrease/(increase) in non-cash current assets: 

Accounts receivable . 

. . $ (92.2) 

$(34.8) 

$(64.7) 

Inventories. 

(68.4) 

(35.5) 

(19.5) 

Other current assets. 

(38.8) 

(20.2) 

(25.9) 

Increase/(decrease) in current liabilities: 

Accounts payable. 

(14) 

103.2 

39.3 

Accrued salaries, wages and benefits . 

(24.0) 

35.3 

(17.4) 

Accrued interest payable. 

(13.8) 

12.1 

10.7 

Due to customers for returnable containers. 

(.1) 

2.4 

1.5 

Accrued taxes, other than income taxes. 

39.4 

6.1 

5.3 

Estimated income taxes. 

(34.0) 

39.2 

(35.2) 

Other current liabilities. 

24.8 

15.0 

15.3 

Decrease/(increase) in non-cash working capital.... 

.. $ (208.5) 

$122.8 

$(90.6) 


STOCK ACTIVITY 

Activity in the company’s stock categories for each of the three years ended December 31 is 
summarized on the next page. 


11-CASH FLOWS 


12-PREFERRED 
AND COMMON 
STOCK 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW 



COMMON STOCK 
ISSUED 

COMMON STOCK 
IN TREASURY 

BALANCE, DECEMBER 31 1988 . 

330,955,674 

(47,549,406) 

Shares issued under stock plans. 

Treasury stock acquired. 

Shares issued to ESOP. 

2,986,140 

(14,736,400) 

11,331,446 

BALANCE, DECEMBER 31 1989 

333,941,814 

(50,954,360) 

Shares issued under stock plans. 

Treasury stock acquired. 

1,741,499 

(2,422,700) 

BALANCE, DECEMBER 31, 1990 . 

335,683,313 

(53,377,060) 

Shares issued under stock plans. 

Conversions of Convertible Debentures. 

Treasury stock acquired. 

2,696,554 

7 2,477 

(23,500) 

BALANCE, DECEMBER 31,1991 . 

338,452.344 

(53,400,560) 


In late 1989, the company, on behalf of several Busch family members and various Busch 
family trust funds, completed a secondary offering of 7.8 million shares of common stock at a 
price of $36-5/8 per share. The shares became available as a result of the death of August A. 
Busch, Jr. and were sold through a secondary offering sponsored by the company in order to 
effect an orderly distribution into the marketplace. The company did not receive any of the pro¬ 
ceeds from the sale of these shares. 

At December 31, 1991 and 1990, 40,000,000 shares of $1.00 par value preferred stock were 
authorized and unissued. 

STOCK REPURCHASE PROGRAMS 

The Board of Directors has approved various resolutions in recent years authorizing the com¬ 
pany to purchase shares of its common stock for investment purposes and to meet the require¬ 
ments of the company’s various stock purchase and incentive plans. The company has acquired 
23,500, 2,422,700 and 2,236,400 shares of common stock in 1991, 1990 and 1989 for $1.1, $86.3 
and $74.4 million, respectively. At December 31, 1991, approximately 7 million shares were availa¬ 
ble for repurchase under existing Board of Directors authorizations. 

In addition to the resolutions referred to above, in 1989 the Board of Directors authorized 
the company to purchase 12.5 million shares of company stock through a “Dutch Auction” self- 
tender. The cost of the shares purchased via the tender was $44 a share for a total of $550 mil¬ 
lion. These purchases were primarily made to offset the earnings per share dilution which would 
have otherwise resulted from the issuance of shares to the ESOP by the company. 

STOCKHOLDER RIGHTS PLAN 

In 1985, the Board of Directors adopted a Stockholder Rights Plan pursuant to which the 
Board declared a dividend of one preferred stock purchase right on each outstanding share of 
common stock of the company. The rights have subsequently been amended in certain respects, 
and the description below reflects the terms of the rights as amended. After the rights become 
exercisable and until such time as the rights expire or are redeemed, they will entitle the holder to 
purchase one one-hundredth of a share of a new Series B Junior Participating Preferred Stock, 
par value $1.00 per share (4,000,000 shares were reserved for issuance at December 31, 1991 and 
1990), at a purchase price of $50 per one one-hundredth of a share. The rights will become exer¬ 
cisable on the earlier to occur of (i) the tenth business day following a public announcement that 
a person or group (an “Acquiring Person”) has acquired 20% or more of the common stock of the 
company or (ii) the tenth business day following the commencement of a tender offer or 
exchange offer by a third party which, upon consummation, would result in such party’s control 
of 30% or more of the common stock of the company. 

If, at any time after the rights have become non-redeemable, the company is the surviving cor¬ 
poration in a merger with an Acquiring Person and its common stock is not changed or exchanged, 
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or an Acquiring Person becomes the beneficial owner of more than 30% of the then outstanding 
shares of common stock, each right will entitle the holder, other than the Acquiring Person, to 
purchase that number of shares of common stock of the company which has a market value of 
twice the exercise price of the right. 

If, at any time after the rights have become non-redeemable, the company is acquired in a 
merger or other business combination transaction or 50% or more of its assets or earning power 
is sold, each right will entitle its holder to purchase that number of shares of common stock of 
the acquiring company which has a market value of twice the exercise price of the right. 

The rights, which do not have voting rights, expire on December 18, 1995, and may be 
redeemed by the company at a price of 2-1/2 cents per right at any time prior to expiration or the 
date on which the company’s Board of Directors permits the rights to become non-redeemable 
(subject to reinstatement in certain circumstances). 


In connection with plant expansion and improvement programs, the company had commit- 13-COMMITMENTS 
ments for capital expenditures of approximately $215.2 million at December 31, 1991. AND 

Obligations under capital and operating leases are not material. CONTINGENCIES 

The company and certain of its subsidiaries are involved in certain claims and legal proceed¬ 
ings in which monetary damages and other relief are sought. The company is vigorously contest¬ 
ing these claims. However, resolution of these claims is not expected to occur quickly and their 
ultimate outcome cannot presently be predicted. In any event, it is the opinion of management 
that any liability of the company or its subsidiaries for claims or proceedings will not materially 
affect its financial position. 


The company’s principal business segments are beer and beer-related, food products and enter- 14-BUSINESS 
tainment. The beer and beer-related segment produces and sells the company’s beer products. SEGMENTS 

Included in this segment are the company’s raw material acquisition, malting, can manufactur¬ 
ing, recycling, communications and transportation operations. 

The food products segment consists of the company’s food and food-related operations which 
include the company’s baking and snack food subsidiaries and certain rice operations. 

The entertainment segment consists of the company’s theme parks, baseball, stadium and real 
estate development operations. 

Sales between segments, export sales and non-United States sales are not material. The com¬ 
pany’s equity in earnings of affiliated companies has been included in other income and expense. 

No single customer accounted for more than 10% of sales. 

Summarized below is the company’s business segment information for 1991, 1990 and 1989 (in 
millions). Intra-segment sales have been eliminated from each segment’s reported net sales. 


NET SALES 





1991 


1990 

1989 

Beer and Beer-Related . . 



$ 8,323.5 

$8,151.2 

$7,405.7 

Food Products . 



2,068.7 

1,982.4 

1,803.0 

Entertainment. 



617.9 

625.3 

286.3 

Eliminations. 



(13.8) 


(15.3) 

(13.7) 

Consolidated. 



$10.996.3 

$10,743.6 

$9,481.3 

OPERATING INCOME* 

IDENTIFIABLE ASSETS 


1991 

1990 

1989 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Beer and Beer-Related .., 

.. $1,581.5 

$1,455.1 

$1,244.7 

$6,660.6 

$6,348.5 

$5,902.9 

Food Products. 

95.0 

85.6 

56.9 

1,359.7 

1,337.2 

1,249.5 

Entertainment . 

45.0 

58.3 

27.1 

1,565.7 

1,540.0 

1,529.5 

Corporate**. 

— 

— 

— 

400.5 

408.6 

343.8 

Consolidated. 

.. $1,721.5 

$1,599.0 

$1,328.7 

$9,986.5 

$9,634.3 

$9,025.7 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW 


15-ADDIT10NAL 

INFORMATION 


16-QUARTERLY 
FINANCIAL DATA 
(UNAUDITED) 


DEPRECIATION AND CAPITAL 

AMORTIZATION EXPENSE*** EXPENDITURES 




1991 


1990 


1989 


1991 


1990 

1990 

Beer and Beer-Related .. 

.. $ 

381.4 

$ 

351.5 

$ 

308.8 

$ 

511.5 

$ 

722.4 

$ 846.6 

Food Products. 


89.5 


84.7 


77.5 


82.5 


95.8 

120.2 

Entertainment . 


63.2 


59.5 


24.0 


108.5 


80.7 

109.9 

Consolidated. 

.. $ 

534.1 

$ 

495.7 

$ 

410.3 

$ 

702.5 

$ 

898.9 

$1,076.7 


*Operating income excludes other expense, net, which is not allocated among segments. For 1991, 1990 and 1989 other 
expense, net of $200.9, $246.9 and$102.0 million, respectively, includes net interest expense, other income and expense, 
and equity in earnings of affiliated companies. 

''Corporate assets principally include cash, marketable securities, investment in affiliated companies and certain fixed assets. 

'"Consolidated depreciation and amortization expenses include $16.0, $16.3 and $13.0 million of depreciation expense 
related to corporate assets for 1991, 1990 and 1989, respectively. 


Additional income statement information (in millions): 


_ 1991 _ 1990 _ 1989 

Maintenance. $405.4 $395.8 $342.2 

Advertising costs. $682.6 $613.6 $602.1 


Summarized below is selected financial information for Anheuser-Busch, Inc. (a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc.) as of and for the year ended December 31 
(in millions): 

1991 1990 1989 

Income Statement Information: 


Net sales. $7,475.4 $7,346.4 $6,794.8 

Gross profit. 2,707.5 2,568.8 2,325.7 

Net income (1) . 829.4 705.2 685.8 

Balance Sheet Information: 

Current assets. 653.3 567.2 

Non-current assets. 9,407.2 9,020.5 

Current liabilities. 707.8 634.0 

Non-current liabilities (1). 3,314.3 3,744.7 


(1) Anheuser-Busch, Inc. is co-obligor for all outstanding Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc. indebtedness. Accordingly, 
all such debt is included as an element of non-current liabilities and the interest thereon is included in the determi¬ 
nation of net income. 


Summarized quarterly financial data for 1991 and 1990 (in millions, except per share data) 
appears below: 


EARNINGS PER SHARE 



NET SALES 

GROSS PROFIT 

NET INCOME 

PRIMARY FULLY DILUTED 


1991 

1990 

1991 

1990 

1991 

1990 

1991 

1990 

1991 

1990 

First quarter 

$ 2,541.4 

$2,392.9 

$ 869.7 $ 

796.7 

$200.9 

$182.5 

$ .70 

$ .64 

$ .70 $ 

.64 

Second quarter 

2,845.3 

2,778.7 

1,026.1 

966.6 

286.7 

257.5 

1.00 

.90 

.99 

.90 

Third quarter 

2,943.4 

2,888.7 

1,065.3 

1,010.9 

293.0 

260.7 

1.01 

.92 

1.01 

.91 

Fourth quarter 

2,666.2 

2,683.3 

886.5 

875.9 

159.2 

141.7 

.55 

.50 

.55 

.50 

Total year 

$10,996.3 

$10,743.6 

$3,847.6 $3,650.1 

$939.8 

$842.4 

$3.26 

$2.96 

$3.25 $2.95 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY-OPERATIONS 

Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


(In millions, except per share data) 



1991 

1990 

1989 

CONSOLIDATED SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 

Barrels sold . 

Sales. 

Federal and state excise taxes. 

. 86.0 

. $12,634.2 

. 1,637.9 

86.5 

$11,611.7 

868.1 

80.7 

$10,283.6 

802.3 

Net sales. 

. 10,996.3 

10,743.6 

9,481.3 

Cost of products and services . 

. 7,148.7 

7,093.5 

6,275.8 

Gross profit. 

. 3,847.6 

3,650.1 

3,205.5 

Marketing, distribution and administrative expenses. 

. 2,126.1 

2,051.1 

1,876.8 

Operating income. 

. 1,721.5 

1,599.0 

1,328.7 

Interest expense. 

. (238.5) 

(283.0) 

(177.9) 

Interest capitalized . 

. 46.5 

54.6 

51.5 

Interest income. 

. 9.2 

7.0 

12.6 

Other income/(expense), net . 

. (18.1) 

(25.5) 

11.8 

Gain on sale of Lafayette plant. 

. — 

— 

— 

Income before income taxes. 

. 1,520.6 

1,352.1 

1,226.7 

Income taxes. 

. 580.8 

509.7 

459.5 

Net income. 

. 939.8 

842.4 

767.2 

Per share—Primary . 

. 3.26 

2.96 

2.68 

Per share—Fully diluted. 

. 3.25 

2.95 

2.68 

Cash dividends paid: 




Common stock . 

. 301.1 

265.0 

226.2 

Per share. 

. 1.06 

.94 

.80 

Preferred stock. 

. — 

— 

— 

Per share. 

. — 

— 

— 

Average number of common shares: 




Primary. 

. 287.9 

284.6 

286.2 

Fully diluted. 

. 292.9 

289.7 

286.2 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL SUMMARY-OPERATIONS 


Note: All per share information and average number of common shares data reflect the September 12, 1986 two-for-one stock split and the June 14, 1985 
three-for-one stock split. All amounts reflect the acquisition of Campbell Taggart, Inc. as of November 2, 1982 and the acquisition of Sea World as of 
December 1, 1989. Financial information prior to 1988 has been restated to reflect the adoption in 1988 of Financial Accounting Standards No. 94, 
Consolidation of Majority-Owned Subsidiaries. 

(1) Effective January 1, 1986, the company adopted the provisions of Financial Accounting Standards No. 87 (FAS 87), Employers’ Accounting For 
Pensions. The financial effect of FAS 87 adoption was to increase 1986 pretax income $45 million, net income $23 million and earnings per share $. 08. 

(2) Net income and net income per share include a nonrecurring gain on the sale of the corn refining plant in Lafayette, lnd. This nonrecurring gain 
increased net income $13.3 million , primary earnings per share $.05 and fully diluted earnings per share $.04. 
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1988 

1987 

1986 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

78.5 

76.1 

72.3 

68.0 

64.0 

60.5 

59.1 

54.5 

$9,705.1 

$9,110.4 

$8,478.8 

$7,756.7 

$7,218.8 

$6,714.7 

$5,251.2 

$4,435.9 

781.0 

760.7 

724.5 

683.0 

657.0 

624.3 

609.1 

562.4 

8,924.1 

8,349.7 

7,754.3 

7,073.7 

6,561.8 

6,090.4 

4,642.1 

3,873.5 

5,825.5 

5,374.3 

5,026.5 

4,729.8 

4,464.6 

4,161.0 

3,384.3 

3,001.9 

3,098.6 

2,975.4 

2,727.8 

2,343.9 

2,097.2 

1,929.4 

1,257.8 

871.6 

1,834.5 

1,826.8 

1,709.8 

1,498.2 

1,338.5 

1,226.4 

758.8 

518.6 

1,264.1 

1,148.6 

1,018.0 

845.7 

758.7 

703.0 

499.0 

353.0 

(141.6) 

(127.5) 

(99.9) 

(96.5) 

(106.0) 

(115.4) 

(93.2) 

(90.7) 

44.2 

40.3 

33.2 

37.2 

46.8 

32.9 

41.2 

64.1 

9.8 

12.8 

9.6 

21.3 

22.8 

12.5 

17.0 

6.2 

(16.4) 

(9.9) 

(13.6) 

(23.3) 

(29.6) 

(14.8) 

(5.8) 

20.4 

(7.3) 

1,160.1 

1,064.3 

947.3(1) 

784.4 

692.7 

618.2 

478.6 

325.3 

444.2 

449.6 

429.3 

340.7 

301.2 

270.2 

191.3 

107.9 

715.9 

614.7 

518.0(1) 

443.7 

391.5 

348.0 

287.3(2) 

217.4 

2.45 

2.04 

1.69(1) 

1.42 

1.23 

1.08 

1.00(2) 

.80 

2.45 

2.04 

1.69(1) 

1.42 

1.23 

1.08 

.98(2) 

.77 

188.6 

148.4 

120.2 

102.7 

89.7 

78.3 

65.8 

51.2 

.66 

.54 

.44 

.36% 

.31% 

.27 

.23 

. 18 4 /s 

— 

20.1 

26.9 

27.0 

27.0 

29.7 

— 

— 

— 

3.23 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

— 

— 

292.2 

301.5 

306.6 

312.6 

317.4 

321.0 

288.6 

272.4 

292.2 

301.5 

306.6 

312.6 

317.4 

321.0 

294.5 

289.0 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY-BALANCE SHEET AND OTHER INFORMATION 
Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


(In millions, except per share and statistical data) 



1991 

1990 

1989 

BALANCE SHEET INFORMATION 




Working capital (deficit). 

. $ 224.9 

$ 14.4 

$ (25.7) 

Current ratio . 

. 1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

Plant and equipment, net. 

. 7.196.5 

7,063.8 

6,671.3 

Long-term debt . 

. 2,644.9 

3,147.1 

3,307.3 

Total debt to total debt plus equity . 

. 37.3% 

46.1% 

52.4% 

Deferred income taxes. 

. 1,500.7 

1,396.2 

1,315.9 

Convertible redeemable preferred stock. 

. — 

— 

— 

Shareholders equity. 

. 4,438.1 

3,679.1 

3,099.9 

Return on shareholders equity. 

. 23.2% 

24.9% 

24.7% 

Book value per share. 

. 15.57 

13.03 

10.95 

Total assets. 

. 9.986.5 

9,634.3 

9,025.7 

OTHER INFORMATION 




Capital expenditures. 

. 702.5 

898.9 

1,076.7 

Depreciation and amortization. 

. 534.1 

495.7 

410.3 

Total payroll cost. 

. 2,282.7 

2,187.3 

1,954.2 

Effective tax rate. 

. 38.2% 

57.7% 

37.5% 

Price/earnings ratio. 

. 18.9 

14.6 

14.4 

Percent of pretax profit on net sales . 

. 13.8% 

12.6% 

12.9% 

Market price range of common stock (high/low). 

. 61'/i-39 f /» 

45-3414 

45 7 /i-30 3 /» 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL SUMMARY-BALANCE SHEET AND OTHER INFORMATION 

Note: Alt per share information reflects the September 12, 1986 two-for-one stock split and the June 14, 1985 three-for-one stock split. All amounts reflect 
the acquisition of Campbell Taggart, Inc. as of November 2, 1982 and the acquisition of Sea World as of December 1, 1989. Financial information prior to 
1988 has been restated to reflect the adoption in 1988 of Financial Accounting Standards No. 94, Consolidation of Majority'-Owned Subsidiaries. 

(1) This percentage has been calculated by including convertible redeemable preferred stock as part of equity because it was convertible into common 
stock and was trading primarily on its equity characteristics. 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW 


1988 

1987 

1986 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

$ 15.2 

$ 75.8 

$ (3.7) 

$ 116.0 

$ 71.5 

$ 173.1 

$ 60.2 

$ 41.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

5,467.7 

4,994.8 

4,494.9 

3,960.8 

3,579.5 

3,269.8 

3,057.3 

2,324.5 

1,615.3 

1,422.6 

1,164.0 

904.7 

879.5 

1,003.1 

1,029.9 

862.2 

34.2% 

33.0% 

31.6%(1) 

26.9% (1) 

28.2%(1) 

32.8%(1) 

36.8%(1) 

42.5% 

1,212.5 

1,164.3 

1,094.0 

964.7 

757.9 

574.3 

455.2 

357.7 

_ 

— 

286.9 

287.6 

286.9 

286.0 

285.0 

— 

3,102.9 

2,892.2 

2,313.7 

2,173.0 

1,951.0 

1,766.5 

1,526.6 

1,206.8 

23.9% 

22.4% 

20.5 %(1) 

18.9%(1) 

18.2%(1) 

18.0%(1) 

19.9%(1) 

19.3% 

10.95 

9.87 

8.61 

7.84 

6.91 

6.09 

5.27 

4.43 

7,109.8 

6,547.9 

5,898.1 

5,192.9 

4,592.5 

4,386.8 

3,965.2 

2,938.1 

950.5 

841.8 

796.2 

611.3 

532.3 

441.3 

380.9 

441.5 

359.0 

320.1 

281.2 

240.0 

207.9 

191.3 

136.9 

111.0 

1,817.7 

1,790.5 

1,640.9 

1,559.1 

1,438.6 

1,361.7 

864.0 

695.5 

38.3% 

42.2% 

45.3% 

43.4% 

43.5% 

43.7% 

40.0% 

33.2% 

12.9 

16.4 

15.5 

14.9 

9.8 

9.6 

11.0 

8.9 

13.0% 

12.7% 

12.2% 

11.1% 

10.6% 

10.2% 

10.3% 

8.4% 

34'/8-29 1 /8 

39 3 /4-26 3 /8 

28 5 /s-20 

22 7 /8-ll 7 /8 

12 3 / 8 -8 7 /8 

12 7 /s-9 3 /4 

\Wt-6Vl 

7 3 / 8 -4'/2 
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INVESTOR INFORMATION 


Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc is a diversified corporation whose subsidiaries 
include the world’s largest brewing organization, the country’s second-largest 
producer of fresh-baked goods and the country’s second-largest theme park operator. 
The company also has interests in container manufacturing and recycling, malt and 
rice production, international brewing and beer marketing, snack foods, international 
baking, refrigerated and frozen foods, real estate development, major league baseball, 
stadium ownership, creative services, railcar repair and transportation services, and 
metalized label printing. 

THE CORPORATION 

Trademarks of the corporation and its subsidiaries include: Anheuser-Busch, 
the A & Eagle Design, Budweiser, Bud, Bud Dry, Bud Light, King of Beers, 

Michelob, Michelob Dry, Michelob Light, Michelob Classic Dark, Mich, Busch, 
Natural Light, King Cobra, Busch Gardens, Adventure Island, Kingsmill, Cardinals, 
Eagle (for snacks), Rainbo, Colonial, Earth Grains, El Charrito, Sea World and 

Shamu, among others. 

TRADEMARKS 

The annual meeting of shareholders will be held on Wednesday, April 22, 1992, in 
Orlando, Fla. A formal notice of the meeting together with a proxy statement will be 
mailed to shareholders in mid-March 1992. 

ANNUAL MEETING 

A copy of the company’s annual report to the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion (Form 10-K) is available to shareholders without charge upon written request to 
JoBeth G. Brown, Corporate Secretary, Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc., One Busch 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 63118. 

A copy of the corporation’s “Fact Book,’’ which contains general information 
about the company, may be obtained by writing to Corporate Communications, 
Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc., One Busch Place, St. Louis, Mo. 63118. 

ADDITIONAL 

INFORMATION 

Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc. common stock is listed and traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange and the London, Frankfurt, Paris, Zurich, Geneva, Basle and 
Tokyo Stock Exchanges. It is also traded on the Boston, Midwest, Cincinnati, Pacific 
and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges and the over-the-counter market. Options in the 
company’s common stock are traded on the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. The stock 
is quoted as “Anheus’’ or “AnheuserB” in stock table listings in daily newspapers in 
the U.S.; the abbreviated ticker symbol is “BUD.’’ 

COMMON STOCK 

Dividends on common stock are normally paid in the months of March, June, 
September and December. 

DIVIDENDS 

The company’s Dividend Reinvestment Plan allows shareholders to reinvest divi¬ 
dends in Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc common stock automatically, regularly 
and conveniently—without service charges or brokerage fees. In addition, participat¬ 
ing shareholders may supplement the amount invested with voluntary cash invest¬ 
ments on the same cost-free basis. Plan participation is voluntary and shareholders 
may join or withdraw at any time. 

Full details concerning the plan are available by writing to First Chicago Trust 
Company of N.Y., Dividend Reinvestment Plan, P.O. Box 3506, New York, N.Y. 
10008-3506. Be certain to include a reference to Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc. 

Plan information can also be obtained by writing to Investor Relations, Anheuser- 
Busch Companies, Inc, Bldg. 202-5, One Busch Place, St. Louis, Mo. 63118. 

DIVIDEND 

REINVESTMENT 
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TRANSFER AGENT 

AND REGISTRAR- 
COMMON STOCK 

Boatmen’s Trust Company 

510 Locust Street 

St. Louis, Mo. 63101 
(314)466-1357 (local) 

(800) 456-9852 (long distance) 

DIVIDEND 
DISBURSING AGENT 

Boatmen’s Trust Company 

510 Locust Street 

St. Louis, Mo. 63101 
(314) 466-1357 (local) 

(800) 456-9852 (long distance) 

TRUSTEES- 
DEBENTURES/NOTES 

6%, 8-5/8% and 8-1/2% debentures, 8% notes: 

Chemical Bank 

55 Water Street 

New' York, N.Y. 10041 

7.95%, 8.55%, 9.00%, 9.20% and 10% debentures, 8% convertible debentures, 

8-3/4% and 8-7/8% notes, and medium term notes: 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

450 West 33rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

FISCAL AGENTS- 
NOTES/BONDS 

9-1/8% notes: 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

450 West 33rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

8% dual-currency Japanese yen/U.S. dollar notes: 

The Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited 

3-3 Marunouchi 1-Chome 

Chiyoda-ku 

Tokyo 100, Japan 

INDEPENDENT 

ACCOUNTANTS 

Price Waterhouse 

One Boatmen’s Plaza 

St. Louis, Mo. 63101 

CORPORATE OFFICE 

One Busch Place 

St. Louis, Mo. 63118 
(314) 577-2000 
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OFFICERS 



ANHEUSER-BUSCH COMPANIES , INC 


POLICY COMMITTEE 
August A. Busch III* 
Chairman of the Board and 
President 

Jerry E. Ritter* 

Executive Vice President- 
Chief Financial and 
Administrative Officer 

Michael J. Roarty* 

Executive Vice President- 
Corporate Marketing and 
Communications 

Patrick T. Stokes* 

Vice President and Group 
Executive 

Barry H. Beracha 
Vice President and Group 
Executive 

OTHER OFFICERS 
Thomas A. Aldrich 
Vice President and Corporate 
Representative 

Wayman F. Smith III 

Vice President-Corporate Affairs 

Thomas R. Billen 
Vice President-Corporate 
Planning 

Walter A. Suhre, Jr. 

Vice President and General 
Counsel 

Osmond Conrad 

Vice President and Controller 

Donald W. Kloth 
Vice President-Materials 
Acquisition 

Jesse Aguirre 

Vice President-Corporate 

Relations 


John H. Purnell 

Vice President and Group 

Executive 

W. Randolph Baker 
Vice President and Group 
Executive 

Stephen K. Lambright 
Vice President and Group 
Executive 

Stuart F. Meyer 

Vice President and Group 

Executive 

Raymond E. Goff 
Vice President and Group 
Executive 


Gerald C. Thayer 

Vice President and Treasurer 

Kenn A. Reynolds 
Vice President—Corporate 
Research and Development 

Richard F. Keating 

Vice President-National Affairs 

Ray Payne 

Vice President-Management 
Systems 

Joseph P. Castellano 
Vice President-Consumer 
Awareness and Education 

Joseph L. Goltzman 
Vice President-Recycling and 
Metals Planning 

JoBeth G. Brown 

Secretary 


Jaime Iglesias 
President and Chief Exec utive 
Officer-A nheuser- Busch 
Europe , Inc. 

Aloys H. Litteken 
Vice President-Corporate 
Engineering 

David S. Leavenworth 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer- 
Campbell Taggart and 
Eagle Snacks 

Lee J. Waltemade 
Vice President-Corporate 
Human Resources 

*Member of the Corporate Office 


Albert R. Wunderlich 

Tax Controller 

Knut C. Heise 

Assistant Secretary 

Laura H. Reeves 

A ssistant Secretary 

Richard A. Schwartz 

Assistant Secretary 

Richard N. Hill 

Assistant Treasurer 

William J. Kimmins 

Assistant Treasurer 

Bruce M. Sandison 

Assistant Treasurer 

Ronald S. Burkhardt 

Assistant Controller 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF ANHEUSER-BUSCH COMPANIES SUBSIDIARIES 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC 
August A. Busch III 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 

Patrick T. Stokes t 

President 

Gerhardt A. Kraemer* 

Vice President-Brewing 

William L. Rammes* 

Vice President-Operations 

Paul J. Morrissey t 
Vice President-Wholesale 
Operations Division 

James F. Hoffmeister* 

Vice President-Administration 

James I. Hunter IIP 

Vice President-Sales 

Stephen J. Burrows + 

Vice President-Brand 
Management 

Gary R. Welker + 

Vice President-Distribution 
Systems and Services 


Anthony T. Ponturo* 

Vice President-Corporate Media 

Herbert U. Hindelang* 

Vice President-Quality 
Assurance 

James D. Boden 

Vice President-Operations Control 

Henry H. Brown 

Senior Vice President-Marketing 

Development and Affairs 

Mark E. Danner 

Vice President-National Accounts 

James W. Gillespie 
Vice President-Planning and 
Administration, Wholesale 
Operations Division 

Jack K. Higgins 

Vice President-Trade Sales 

Development 

Joseph P. Sellinger 

Vice President-Plant Operations 


Thomas R. Sharbaugh 

Vice President-Budweiser Brands 

Thomas O. Sobbe 
Vice President- Wholesaler 
Development 

George F. Weston 
Vice President and Resident 
Manager-St. Louis 

Klaus D. Zastrow 
Vice President-Brewing 
Technical Services 

Royce J. Estes 
Vice President and 
Deputy General Counsel 

JoBeth G. Brown 

Vice President and Secretary 

f Member of the Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. Management Committee 
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METAL CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 
Barry H. Beracha 
Chairman of the Board , Chief 
Executive Officer and President 

James E. Engelhuber 
Group Vice President- 
Manufacturing Operations and 
Human Resources 

William C. Wilkenloh 
Vice President-Sales and 
Marketing 

Todd A. Brown 

Vice President-Quality 

Robert F. Wellise 

Vice President-Technology 

BUSCH AGRICULTURAL 
RESOURCES , INC 
Raymond E. Goff 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 

Donald W. Kloth 

President 

Melvern K. Anderson 
Vice President and 
General Manager 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
RECYCLING CORPORATION 
Barry H. Beracha 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 

Joseph L. Goltzman 

President 

William I. Solomon 
Executive Vice President and 
Chief Operating Officer 

Gary A. Bybee 

Vice President-Finance and 

Planning 

G. Weber Gaskin 

Vice President-Marketing and 

Recycling 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
INTERNATIONAL , INC 
John H. Purnell 
Chairman of the Board 

Jaime Iglesias 
President and Managing 
Director-Europe 

Johnson C. Leung 
President and Managing 
Director-Far East 

John N. MacDonough 
Executive Vice President- 
Marketing 

Christopher G. Varley 
Vice President and Managing 
Director-European Trade Ltd. 


Bruce B. Adaire 

Vice Presiden t-ln ter national 

Affairs 

George S. Thomas 
Vice President and Deputy 
General Counsel 

Robert J. Gunthner 
Vice President and Regional 
Direct or-A mericas 

John S. Koykka 

Vice President-Finance and 

Planning 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
INVESTMENT CAPITAL 
CORPORATION 
Patrick T. Stokes 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 

Robert A. Legg 

President 

CAMPBELL TAGGART INC. 
David S. Leavenworth 
Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

Jeff Marsh 

Executive Vice President- 
Staff Operations 

L. Hollis Jones 

President-Diversified Operations 

Michael D. Kafoure 

President-Bakery Operations 

Ellis W. McCracken, Jr. 

Senior Vice President; 

General Counsel 

Mark Krieger 

Vice President-Planning and 

Development 

Henry J. Himmelberg 

Vice President and Controller 

Jaime Iglesias 
President-International 
Operations 
R. C. Clack 

Vice President-Human Resources 

Larry D. Pearson 

Vice President-Marketing 

EAGLE SNACKS , INC 
David S. Leavenworth 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 

Kevin F. Bowler 

President 

William H. Opdyke 
Executive Vice President- 
Sales and Marketing 

John W. Iselin, Jr. 

Executive Vice President- 
Administration and Chief 
Financial Officer 


John W. Crawford 

Vice President-Operations 

Timothy J. Fleming 

Vice President-Direct Sales 

Stephen J. Galluzzo 

Vice President-Quality Assurance 

and Technical Assistance 

Daniel R. Keller 

Vice President-Marketing 

David L. Jacobson 
Vice President-Human 
Resources 

Phillip P. Abbadessa 

Vice President-National Accounts 

BUSCH ENTERTAINMENT 
CORPORATION 
John B. Roberts 
President 

Melvin L. Bilbo 

Vice President-Marketing and 

Product Development 

Thomas L. Corrigan 
Vice President-Finance and 
Planning 

Robert K. Gault, Jr. 

Vice President-Operations 

R. Burl Purvis 

Vice President-Revenue 

James R. Yust 

Vice President-Engineering 

BUSCH PROPERTIES, INC. 
Richard P. Lintz 
Chairman of the Board and 
President 

Clive Chu 

Vice President and General 
Manager-Kingsmill 

John C. Martz, Jr. 

Vice President-Corporate 
Rea! Estate 

Brian W. Foster 

Vice President-Finance and 

Planning 

ST. LOUIS NATIONAL 
BASEBALL CLUB, INC. 
August A. Busch III 
Chairman of the Board 

Fred L. Kuhlmann 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

Stuart F. Meyer 

President and Chief Executive 

Officer 

Stanley F. Musial 

Senior Vice President 


Charles D. Maxvill 
Vice President and General 
Manager 

Mark D. Gorris 

Vice President-Finance and 

Administration 

Marty Hendin 

Vice President-Marketing 

CIVIC CENTER 
CORPORATION 
Fred L. Kuhlmann 
Chairman of the Board 

Stuart F. Meyer 

President and Chief Executive 

Officer 

John E. Taylor, Jr. 

Senior Vice President; Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Bruce D. Sabin 
Executive Vice President and 
Chief Operating Officer 

BUSCH CREATIVE 
SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
Michael J. Roarty 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 

Joseph J. Kramer 

President 

ST. LOUIS REFRIGERATOR 
CAR COMPANY 
Eldon D. Harris 
Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

Edward R. Goedeke 
President and Chief Operating 
Officer 

Walter J. Andrews 

Vice President-Operations 

Joel A. Murnin 

Vice President; Treasurer; 

Controller 

MANUFACTURERS RAILWAY 

COMPANY 

Eldon D. Harris 

Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 

Edward R. Goedeke 
President and Chief Operating 
Officer 

Joel A. Murnin 

Vice President; Treasurer; 

Controller 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 




John E. Jacob 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer- 
National Urban League, 
Inc- a community-based 
social and advocacy 
agency 




Richard T. Baker 
Former Chairman and 
presently Consu/tant- 
Ernst & Ernst (now 
Ernst & Young); certified 
public accountants 



Charles F. Knight 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer-Emerson Electric 
Co; a manufacturer 
of electrical and 
electronic equipment 




Andrew B. Craig III 
Chairman President 
and Chief Executive 
Officer-Boat men *s 
Bancshares, Inc.; a 
multi-bank holding 
company 



Fred L. Kuhlmann 
Vice Chairman of the 
Board-A nheuser-Busch 
Companies, Inc. and 
St. Louis National 
Baseball Club, Inc. 




Bernard A. Edison 
Former President- 
Edison Brothers Stores, 
Inc ,* retail specialty stores 



Vernon R. Loucks, Jr. 
Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer- 
Baxler International Inc¬ 
an international 
manufacturer and 
marketer of health 
care products, systems 
and services 




Peter M. Flanigan 
Managing Director- 
Dillon , Read & Co. Inc¬ 
an investment banking 
firm 





6S 


Sybil C. Mobley 
Dean of the School of 
Business and Industry- 
Florida A&M University 


James B. Orthwein 
Partner-Huntleigh Asset 
Partners; a private 
investment firm 


William H. Webster 
Partner-Milbank, Tweed, 
Hadley & McCloy; 
attorneys 


Edward E. Whitacre, Jr. 
Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer- 
Southwestern Bell 
Corporation; a national 
communications 
corporation 


A DVISORY MEMBERS 


Armand C. Stalnaker 
Professor of Management - 
Washington University 
School of Business 


Fred W. Wenzel 
Chairman Emeritus of 
the Board-Kell wood 
Company; a manufacturer 
of apparel and home 
fashions 
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